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CODEX 2400 AND ITS MINIATURES 


By HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY' 


HE Rockefeller McCormick manuscript—to cite at once the familiar designa- 

tion for Codex 2400—is a complete Byzantine New Testament, dating from 

the thirteenth century, with nearly one hundred brilliantly illuminated pages.” 

True, it does not include the Apocalypse of John. This omission, however, 

is due to no defect in the manuscript itself, but rather to the irregularity of the 

Eastern canon of Christian scripture. So tardy was the book of Revelation in winning 

recognition for itself in the Greek East, that manuscripts of the Greek New Testament 

which conclude with the Apocalypse are comparatively rare. Gregory lists only 

fifty-three New Testaments that include the Apocalypse, as against one hundred and 

fifteen that are complete without it. Far more frequently than not the Apocalypse is 

found in Greek manuscripts by itself alone—so tenuous was its connection with the 

Greek New Testament. Like the famous early cursive of the Bibliothéque Nationale,’ 

familiarly known as 33, which Eichorn called “the queen of the cursives,’’ Codex 
2400 is typically Byzantine in its non-inclusion of the Apocalypse. 

The New Testament writings included in this codex are arranged in the normal 

Byzantine sequence, well known to students of the Greek Testament, but strange 

to those who know the literature in English translation only. The gospels stand 





1. My indebtedness to many friends and helpers, 
scholars both here and in Europe, is so extensive that 
it cannot adequately be acknowledged in a single note. 
Nevertheless, it is a pleasure to express particular 
appreciation to those who have exhibited such enthu- 
siastic interest in the interpretation of the miniatures 
that give Codex 2400 its great distinction. First ofall, 
acknowledgment should be made of the generosity 
of the late Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick, who 
afforded me free access to the codex. To Professor 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, the discoverer of the manuscript, 
| owe the opportunity of sharing in its publication. 
M. Gabriel Millet, Professor of Byzantine Art in the 
Collége de France, and his able assistant Mlle. Si- 
rarpie Der Nersessian have contributed valued judg- 
ments on problematic points. To M. Henri Omont, 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and the late Mr. Julius 
P. Gilson, of the British Museum, and Miss Belle Da 
Costa Greene, of the Pierpont Morgan Library, I am 
warmly grateful for the opportunity of working with 
the great manuscripts in their charge. Miss Ethelwyn 
Manning, of the Frick Art Reference Library, in New 
York City, has been very helpful in allowing the use 
of the extensive photograph collection in that insti- 
tution. To the Princeton Index of Christian Art my 
debt is far greater than the interpretative and stati- 
stical liability reflected in these pages. The indeb- 
tedness to Professor Charles R. Morey and Professor 
A. M. Friend, Jr., is so great that it cannot be repaid. 
The most sincere appreciation is here recorded for 
their patient guidance in the field of Byzantine icono- 
graphy. To my colleagues at the University of Chicago, 
especially to Dr. Donald W. Riddle, Miss Elizabeth 


Haseltine, Mr. George E. Downing, and Dr. Ernest 
C. Colwell, | would make acknowledgment for much 
aid along the lines of their specialization. 

2. The bibliography of Codex 2400, complete to 
date and arranged chronologically in order of publi- 
cation, is as follows: 

Harold R. Willoughby, 7he Rockefeller McCormick 
Manuscript of the Greek New Testament, in The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Record, Vol. X1V, No. 3 (July, 1928), 
PP- 153-157- 

Harold R. Willoughby, New Manuscript Acquisitions 
for Chicago, I The Rockefeller McCormick Testament, 
in Zhe University of Chicago Magazine, Vol. XXI, 
No. 3 (January, 1929), pp. 128-133. 

Harold R. Willoughby, A Masterpiece of Byzantine 
Book Making, in Press Impressions, Vol. VI, No. 7 
(February, 1929), pp. 1-6. 

Donald W. Riddle, Zhe Rockefeller McCormick 
Manuscript, in The Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Vol. XLVIII, Part 3 (1929), pp. 248-256. 

Harold R. Willoughby, Zhe Reconstruction of Lost 
Rockefeller McCormick Miniatures, in The Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol LI, Part 3 (1932), pp. 179-188. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed, 7he Rockefeller McCormick 
New Testament, I Facsimile, Chicago, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1932. 

Donald W. Riddle, Zhe Rockefeller McCormick 
New Testament, IJ The Text, Chicago, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press 1932. 

Harold R. Willoughby, 7he Rockefeller McCormick 
New Testament, Ill The Miniatures, Chicago, The 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. 

3. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Grec 14. 
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first, in the usual Eastern arrangement, followed by Acts, then the collection of 
brief Catholic Epistles, and finally the extensive Pauline letters, including the Pastoral 
Epistles and ending with Philemon and Hebrews, The precedence thus given to the 
Catholic Epistles over the letters of Paul is characteristic of the Byzantines. Among 
the great codices this is the order of the fourth century Codex Vaticanus (B)* and 
the fifth century Codex Alexandrinus (A)° of the British Museum. In the fourth 
century Codex Sinaiticus (x),’ where the letters of Paul follow immediately after the 
gospels, the Catholic Epistles yet follow the Acts in sequence. Far more frequently 
than not in minuscule manuscripts the Pauline letters stand after the Catholic Epistles 
rather than before them. 

The table of contents for Codex 2400 is as follows: 


A blank fly leaf, f. 1. 

Illuminated section and canon tables, ff. 2-5. 

Frontispiece on purple parchment: Moses receiving the Law, f. 6v. 

The Gospels (Matthew, Mark, Luke, John), ff. 7-105. 

The Acts, ff. 106-37. 

The Catholic Epistles (James; I and II Peter; I, II, and III John; Jude), ff. 138-5 1r. 

The Epistles of Paul (Romans, I and II Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, I and II Thessalonians, I and II Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, Hebrews), ff. 151-205. 

Miniatured frontispiece: King David as the Psalmist, f. 206v. 

Fly leaf with malediction, f. 207. 


The striking frontispiece at the end of the manuscript (Fig. 15), with its almost 
effaced portrait of King David, has an altogether exceptional importance in regard 
to content, because it suggests and all but proves that Codex 2400 originally included 
a psalter as well as the Byzantine Testament. Almost invariably the frontispiece to 
psalters of the aristocratic type was such a depiction of King David as a musician. 
It was the comparison of the defaced end piece in Codex 2400 with the psalter 
frontispiece in Suppl. Gr. 1335 of the Bibliothéque Nationale (Fig. 16) that first sug- 
gested the engaging hypothesis of a lost psalter. This Bibliothéque manuscript, which 
was written at about the same time as the Chicago codex and in a closely related 
hand, further resembles the latter not only in the omission of the Apocalypse, but 
specifically in its section and chapter divisions as well. Thus Suppl. Gr. 1335, with 
its combination of New Testament and psalter, goes far toward demonstrating that 
Codex 2400 also once ended with the liturgical selections that constituted the 
Byzantine psalter. 

I. THE Covers 


The first impression made by Codex 2400 is one of unusual richness and splendor. 
For this impression the many miriatures, with their bright colors and gold 
backgrounds, and the two metal covers, with their designs done in deep refoussé, 
are chiefly responsible. 


4. Rome, Vatican Library, Vat. Gr. 1209. 6. Leningrad, State Public Library, Ms. 259. 
5. London, British Museum, Royal Ms. 1. 
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Fic. 3— Chicago, Potter Palmer Collection: Fic. 4—Grottaferrata, Library: 


Engraving of the Resurrection ‘aleologan Book Cover 
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The covers are of boards, lined on the outside with purple velvet, over which 
metal plates of silvergilt have been affixed. Tests made by Professor William 
D. Harkins, Gibbs prizeman in Chemistry for the year 1928, indicate that the silver 
base is almost without alloy. On this the gold is laid as gold leaf. 

On the front cover a central panel in high relief exhibits the Crucifixion (Fig. 1), 
surrounded by a foliated frame on which the symbols of the evangelists stand out in 
medallions. The back cover, which is without a border, shows the Resurrection in 
equally high relief (Fig. 2). These two tableaux, the most crucial in the Christian 
passion drama, the one exhibiting the Lord Christ as a dying savior-god, and the 
other exhibiting Him as a rising savior-god, were frequently and fittingly employed 
by mediaeval bookmakers as cover designs for codices of Christian scriptures. 

It is perfectly obvious, however, that the two cover plates do not belong together 
ina single series. They differ entirely in arrangement, iconography, composition, 
style, and character of inscriptions. Fundamentally, the Crucifixion is a Byzantine 
composition, done from a model that was an ivory carving—at least so the technique 
of the zmceau border would suggest. It fits the Chicago codex so neatly that it may 
have been especially executed to adorn this particular manuscript. The Resurrection, 
on the other hand, is a Western and specifically Italian design, done from an engraving. 
[tis very doubtful if it was designed especially for this codex. The absence of a border, 
the condition of the edges, the ill-matched bosses, and the mislocation of the outer 
pair of bosses, all indicate that the back cover has been adapted to its present use. 

The treatment of the Crucifixion on the front cover is simple, symmetrical, and, on 
the whole, liturgical in character. Only the Virgin and St. John are present on either 
side; not Longinus or Stephaton or other accessory figures. The Virgin is designated 


the Mother of God, MP ®Y, and the Beloved Disciple is named, 0 ATI{IOZ] IQ/ANNHY] 
OQ @EOAOT[OS). Above the arms of the cross are mourning angels. They are not 
mere personifications of the sun and moon; for the heavenly bodies are not suggested 
by either rays or crescent and, moreover, the angels are definitely named by initials, 
MI[XAHA] and IABJP{IHA]. 

An animated Christ stands on the suppedaneum of the cross, His feet apart and 
at anangle. The draped loin cloth hangs from His waist to His knees. His shoulders 
are well below the level of His hands and His bearded head is up, framed in a 
cruciform nimbus. 

On the headpiece of the cross the name Jesus Christ, [= X3, is inscribed. Above 
the cross on a scroll is the very unusual inscription INBTA. One expects here the 
usual titulus supplied by the gospel narratives, (HZOYZ) N(AZAPAIOZ) B(AXIAEY>) 
T(QN) I(OYAATOQN). 

It is obvious, however, that the last letter of the Chicago titulus is either alpha or 
delta. The alpha appearing in the title of “‘ St. John the Divine ” on this cover plate 
has a diagonal cross stroke rather than a horizontal stroke. Alphas of the same sort 
appear in the inscription on the back cover. In fact, in contemporary inscriptions 
generally alphas are done with diagonal cross strokes and deltas with corner pendants. 
The combination is excellently illustrated on an ivory casket in the Cleveland 
Museum recently published by Professor Goldschmidt. It would seem certain, there- 
fore, that the last letter of the Rockefeller McCormick titulus is A. 
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This form of the titulus is not unique by any means. On three well-known Byzantine 
monuments, two metal book-covers in the Marciana and an ivory triptych in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, it appears spelled out in full;‘ so there can be no doubt at 
all as to the meaning of A. It stands for AOZHE and it designates Christ as “King 
of Glory.” A gold cross reliquary formerly in the Burns collection also carries 
precisely this inscription done in c/ozsonné enamel. This reliquary is now owned by 
Mr. A. S. Drey of New York and Munich. Perhaps the best known of the miniatures 
that record this inscription is the Descent from the Cross in Berlin Q 66 (fol. 256v). 
For stark contrast between inscription and illustration, however, the Matthean Man 
of Sorrows in Leningrad 105—where the dead Christ is portrayed nude against the 
arms of the cross, with 0 BAXIAEUL THY AOEH® plainly inscribed in large uncials 
above His head—is an unforgettable picture. 

Incidentally, in a cave below the cross, on the cover of Codex 2400, is a skull recal- 
ling the legend that Adam was buried beneath Golgotha.” It is more than likely, how- 
ever, that back of this legend there is some connection between the skull and the 
place name of Golgotha itself (Golgotha 


xpaviov, skull). 

The four apocalyptic beasts in the medallions of the border are definitely assigned 
to the four evangelists by means of initials obscurely incised; the distribution being 
that of Jerome, which was generally accepted in the West. Thus the eagle is assigned 
to IQ[ANNH®), the lion to MAP[KOX}, the angel to MATT[AIOX], and the ox to A[OY]K[A¥}. 

While fundamental elements of the front cover design are indubitably Byzantine, 
just as clear are the Western influences there registered. The definite attachment of 
the apocalyptic beasts to the evangelists as their symbols, the replacement of the sun 
and moon by the mourning angels, the vivacity of the figure of Christ on the cross, 
and the posture of St. John are indubitable evidences of Latin influence. Undoubtedly 
this cover was made in some center where the Greek East and the Latin West came 
together. 

Except for the inscriptions, however, the design on the back cover of Codex 2400 
(Fig. 2) is a Western composition. The very theme of the resurrection was not a 
popular one in the Greek East, and the Byzantines applied the title Axastasis (here 
I ANASTASI®S) not to the actual Resurrection, but rather to the Descent to Hades, 
conceived as a symbolic equivalent. 

In the center of the cover design Christ steps out of a sarcophagus, carrying the 
banner of the Resurrection in His left hand, and raising His right hand so as to 
display the gaping nail wound. Six armed soldiers lie asleep in various postures about 
the sarcophagus, the heavy lid of which has been shoved off behind. An undulating 
landscape stretches to the rear with the three crosses of Calvary prominent on the 
right. Suspended in the sky above are obviously intrusive elements: a descending 
angel at the left, a chapel at the right, and tufts of shrubbery toward the center. 










7. The triptych in the Cabinet des Médailles of the 
Bibliothéque was published by Schlumberger in L’ Zpo- 
pée Byzantine (Vol. 1, p. 17), and the two metal book- 
covers in the Marciana are reproduced by Pasini in 
i Tesoro di S. Marco (pis. XII and XIII). For the 
Cleveland casket see A. Goldschmidt, Die Byzanii- 
nischen Elfenbein Skulpturen 1, pl. XLVI. 


For these decisive references and the solution of 
the titulus problem I am grateful to Miss M. Alison 
Frantz, of the Princeton Index of Christian Art. 

8. S.C. Malan, 7he Book of Adam and Eve (Lon- 
don, 1892), pp. 165-171. See also Origen in his com- 
mentary on Matthew. Migne, Pair. Gr., Vol. 13, 
Col. 1777. 
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Identi¢ally this composition, line for line, with the exception of the inscriptions and 
the other intrusive elements above, is known as an anonymous Florentine engraving 
of the fifteenth century. It is no. 11 in a series of sixteen engravings illustrating the 
life of the Virgin and of Christ.’ A print is included in the private collection of Mr. Potter 
Palmer, of Chicago (Fig. 3), and other prints are to be found in various public col- 
lections of Europe. The series as a whole is done somewhat in the style of Alessio 
Baldovinetti, and the influence of Filippo Lippi is also noticeable. Indeed, at various 
times the series has been attributed to Lippi, and—without sufficient reason—to 
Botticelli and Nicoletto da Modena as well. 

The collocation of this fifteenth century Florentine engraving with the cover design 
on Codex 2400 provides the most definite evidence thus far isolated for the dating 
of the cover. A late fifteenth century date is at least possible, though early sixteenth 
century is doubtless more probable. 

As to place, there is a tangible possibility that the small chapel, absent from the 
engraving but crowded into the upper right-hand corner of the cover, may provide 
a definite locus. It is an Italian chapel with a detached campanile. Gothic elements 
are obvious in the cusped arch over the door, the quatrefoil above, and the finial that 
tops the tower. The Arena chapel at Padua and the Portiuncula at Assisi are famous 
though somewhat dissimilar examples of such a small Italian chapel as this one. 

With a front cover fundamentally Byzantine yet perceptibly Western, and a back 
cover definitely Italian yet carrying a Greek inscription, the place of combination 
must be sought in some zone influenced by both Byzantium and Italy. The eastern 
littoral of the Adriatic was such an area. Among the eastern ports of the Adriatic 
none is more likely than Ragusa to have produced such treasures as these silver- 
gilt covers. 

Also on the western shore of the Adriatic the city of Venice was carrying forward 
the Byzantine tradition in her own way during these centuries, and was producing 
very splendid metal work. It is certainly possible that one or both of the cover plates 
were designed there. 


II. DescRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPT 


[In its external aspect Codex 2400 is a deep octavo volume measuring 6 cm. in 
thickness on the binding edge. At the present time it consists of 207 folios of thin 
parchment that average 15.5 x 20.5 cm. in size, the folios at the front of the codex 
being somewhat more contracted than those at the back. The actual height of the 
leaves at the outer edge ranges from 20.2 cm. to 20.8 cm. 

Originally the manuscript consisted of at least 221 folios (fly leaves included). No 
less than twenty of the original folios have disappeared at one time or another, leaving 
fourteen distinct gaps in the text. Of these lacunae five have been filled with six folios 
of foreign parchment—of very different quality from the original—on which portions 
of the excised text have been rewritten in hands notably less attractive than that of 
the original scribe. Nine gaps in the text remain unsupplied, representing a total of 


9. A. M. Hind, Catalog of Early Italian Engravings in the British Museum, B. 1, pp. 102 ff. 
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thirteen text folios that have disappeared. These, together with a missing frontispiece, 
account for the discrepancy between the 221 original folios and the 207 leaves that 
constitute the codex today. 

The manuscript was written on a superior quality of parchment, distinguished for 
its softness and thinness. Because of these very excellencies, however, it has not 
stood the rough usage oi time very successfully. In the front of the codex the leaves 
are shrunken and brittle, and considerably worn on the lower, outer edges, where they 
have been subjected to much thumbing. The later folios, however, are generally more 
alive and flexible. It is perfectly patent from the condition of the leaves that the gospel 
corpus was the most used section of this New Testament; Acts, too, attracted consi- 
derable attention, doubtless because of its miniatures; but the epistles were compara- 
tively ignored. 

The codex throughout has suffered much from water, which has caused the 
parchment to contract and wrinkle, and has even smudged the text in spots. A plausible 
story told by a former owner may account for this condition. At one time in its 
history, he said, the manuscript acquired the reputation of being a holy book, charged 
with magical properties for the cure of diseases. The curative process was the hydro- 
pathic treatment of both the codex and the patient. Water was poured on the codex; 
then the patient drank the water. Whatever were the consequences for the patient, the 
manuscript suffered badly as a result of this maltreatment. Under the circumstances, 
it is surprising that almost none of the text was rendered illegible by the wetting. By 
almost a miracle the miniatures escaped injury altogether. They were untouched by 
the water; and, except for the rubbing and flaking that are normal for Byzantine 
miniatures, they are not in notably bad condition at the present time. 

A particularly attractive feature of Codex 2400 is the well adjusted proportion 
between the margins and the panel of writing which they frame. The average measure- 
ments of this panel are 15 x 10 cm. The outer and lower margins approximate each 
other in width, and the upper and inner margins tend to do the same. There is no 
indication that the manuscript has been trimmed. 

The system of marginal ruling is also interesting. Vertical double lines were used 
to bound the text on either side. In addition, another pair of lines, also vertical, was 
drawn through the middle of the wide outer margin. Yet other double lines divided 
unequally the upper and lower margins as well. 

A special refinement of the manuscript is the decorative handling of the text to 
form patterned panels. On fol. 66r a cross is thus formed by a half page of text 
(Fig. 6). At the end of the Gospel of Matthew the text tapers off to a point formed 
by the single letters of the “‘Amen”’ at the end of the gospel. Similar tapering, though 
less pointed, is pronounced on other pages, usually just before a miniature at the top 
of the succeeding page.” The Lucan genealogy in this manuscript is attractively 
ordered in four narrow columns (ff. 61vand 62r. See Fig. 7). One cannot but wonder, 


of course, what may have been the arrangement of the Matthean genealogy as the 
original scribe wrote it. 


to. Observe particularly the text arrangement on the following folios: 36v, 54r, 55r, 68r, 69r, gor, 
116r, 137F. 
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Fig. 8— Chicago, RockefellerMcCormick Collection: Byzantine New Testament. 
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Fig. 9>—faris, Bibl. Nat.: Coislin 200. Evangelist John 
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Two closely related manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale exhibit a similar 
scribal fondness for decorative designs rendered in text. Coislin 200, which was 
penned by the same scribe as the Chicago codex, has such adornments at the ends 
of various books." In Suppl. Gr. 1335—written at about the same time and in a hand 
not dissimilar—the textual designs are more elaborate; for this fastidious scribe did 
not hesitate to affect even the patriarchal cross on occasion.” 

The text of Codex 2400 is written in single columns that measure, as indicated, 
1015 cm. In the gospels section the text runs normally to 42 lines per page, while 
in the Acts-Epistles section it reaches only 36 lines per page. 

The ink is black and glossy—of exceptional quality, like the parchment on which 
it is written—so that, as noted above, even the pouring of water on the manuscript 
has not rendered the writing illegible. 

One of the most attractive features of the codex is the style of its script. It is 
written in a very clear, very fine, very beautiful cursive hand, which for all its 
minuteness is very easy to read. While characterized by great coherence and regu- 
larity it has also great individuality and distinction. Diagonal strokes are accentuated, 
cross curves are flattened, and loops are executed with a flourish (Fig. 6)."° Identically 
this hand is seen in such well-known codices as Coislin 200 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and Laura B 26 on Mt. Athos. 

Fourteen various hands altogether have been recognized in the Chicago manu- 
script as a whole.'* In the main, these filled in different lacunae in the text, added 
lection notes and section headings, a few marginal glosses and fewer corrections, 
notes at the end of the second and fourth gospels and Romans, a date at the beginning 
of the manuscript and a malediction at the end. A few corrections by the original 
scribe have been noted; but it isconspicuous that no diortholes, or corrector, improved 
his work. , 

Of these various later hands Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed has identified the hand 
that filled in the earlier gaps in the text (ff. 7, 8, and 60) as a script of the fourteenth 
century, about a hundred years only after the manuscript itself was written. Professor 
Goodspeed is also confident that another scribe, who added a note at the end of 
Mark, supplied a folio in Luke, filled in the lacunae in the epistles, wrote an 6xé6eor¢ 
to James, and chapter titles to Hebrews (ff. 55r, 70, 137V, 146, 151, 205v, 206r), did 
his work in the fifteenth century.” 

Titles, whether of chapters or of books, are done in gold over red, the chapter 
titles being disposed in one of the outer margins. Gospel titles are rendered im- 
pressively in a combination of uncial and cursive letters, the uncials predominating, 
and the usual form of gospel title being used (Fig. 8). This ornamental text, together 
with the portrait headpiece above, invariably constitutes a decorative panel of great 


11. See ff. 42v, 69r, rogv, and 300v of Coislin 200. 14. Donald W. Riddle in Zhe Journal of Biblical 


12. In Suppl. Gr. 1335 see the following pages: Literature, Vol. XLVIII, Part 3 (1929), pp. 250 f. 


42v, 651, 65v, 103v, 129Vv, 167V, 173r, 184r, 185V, 294F, 15. For the identification of the different later 


327, 3337, 334V- hands see Professor Goodspeed’s /ntroduction in The 
13. For a detailed study of the paleography of the Rockefeller McCormick New Testament, Vol. 1, Fac- 
manuscript see 7he Rockefeller McCormick New Testa- simile (Chicago, 1932). 


ment, Vol. Il, The Text, by Donald W. Riddle (Chi- 
cago, 1932). 
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charm and consistency. At the conclusion of the gospel the téAo¢ is written ina 
flourished minuscule hand (Fig. 8). In the epistle titles the cursive letters predo- 
minate over the semi-uncials. 

Ammonian section numbers are registered, also in gold over red, in the margins; 
but the Eusebian canon numbers are conspicuously absent. This is the more remark- 
able since the full series of Eusebian canons are brilliantly illuminated at the begin- 
ning of the codex. Errors in the registering of the section numbers are also prominent. 
The last series in Luke ends with 242, when it should be 342. Similarly the final 
series in John concludes with 132, instead of 232. Here, again, a dtorthotes should 
have corrected the original copy. In general, both the chapter and section divisions 
in this manuscript parallel the divisions in related manuscripts, Laura B 26 and Suppl. 
Gr. 1335 in Paris. 

In the praxapostolos section of the Chicago Testament vermilion liturgical notes 
enliven the margins, as do the gold titles in the gospels. 

The leaves of the codex are bound together today in twenty-nine gatherings of 
five to eight folios each, with a concluding union of folios that are, however, patched 
together. When the codex was made the standard gatherings were ternions and 
quaternions, the former appearing toward the end of a book when the amount of 
space required by the text so dictated. Also at the end of the fourth gospel and again 
at the beginning of Acts, there were quires complete with only seven folios, the odd 
leaf in each instance being fixed in with a stub. At the end of Luke, apparently, 
an extra union was added, of which only one folio remains. These peculiarities 
would seem to indicate a scarcity of the finest quality of parchment at the time the 
manuscript was being written. 

So far as the quire numbers remain, they may be read in the upper right corner 
of the first recto of the gathering. The sequence of quires, with a notation of both 
present and original contents, is as follows: 

Preliminary leaves, six in number (ff. 1-6), consisting of a blank fly leaf, a binion on 
which the ten canon tables are illuminated (complete), and an inserted frontispiece 
of purple parchment that was originally the first leaf of a union of purple folios. 

Quire 1, of nine leaves (ff. 7-15), originally also an enlarged quaternion, of which 
the first leaf, containing the portrait of the evangelist, and the second leaf, carrying 
the gospel title and Matt. i: 1-25, are now missing. This lacuna was supplied as 
early as the fourteenth century by an inserted union of folios (ff. 7 and 8), on which 
the lost text was rewritten, the first eight verses being rendered in duplicate on the 
second recto. 

Quire 2, of seven leaves (ff. 16-22), numbered B, also a quaternion originally, of 
which the second leaf, containing Matt. ix:20-38, is now missing. 

Quire 3, also of seven leaves (ff. 23-29), numbered I, originally a quaternion, from 
which the fifth leaf has disappeared and with it Matt. xx:20b-xxi:15a. 

Quire 4, complete with six leaves (ff. 30-35), numbered A. The Gospel of Matthew 
concludes with this gathering. 

Quire 5, complete with eight leaves (ff. 36-43), numbered e. 
Quire 6, complete with six leaves (ff. 44-49), numbered <¢. 
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Quire 7, complete with six leaves (ff. 50-55), numbered ¢. Here the Gospel of 
Mark ends. 

Quire 8, of eight leaves (ff. 56-63), numbered y. The fifth leaf of this gathering 
was inserted in the fourteenth century (with the text of Luke ii:27b-iii:ga), to take 
the place of a lost original folio. 

Quire 9, of seven leaves (ff. 64-70), representing an original quaternion from which 
the first and last folios were removed at an early date. The first leaf, which carried 
the text of Luke iv: 42b-v:33a, is still missing. The last leaf only (f. 70) with the 
text of Luke ix:36b-x:6a was later supplied in a hand presumably of the fifteenth 
century. 

Quire 10, complete with six leaves (ff. 71-76), numbered 86. 

Quire 11, of eight leaves (ff. 77-84), once numbered ¢, but later changed to ta. The 
original eighth folio of this gathering is missing and with it the text of Luke xxiii:39- 
xxiv:2ta. At the end of the quire as constituted at present an extra leaf (f. 84) is 
attached. At the outset this was the second folio of an extra union that was necessary 
in order to conclude the text of Luke. 

Quire 12, of six leaves (ff. 85-90), originally a quaternion of which the fourth and 
fifth folios (John ii: 3b-iv: 10a) are now lacking. 

Quire 13, complete with eight leaves (ff. 91-98), numbered ¢8 but altered to 13. 

Quire 14, complete with only seven leaves (ff. 99-105), numbered ty, which has been 
changed tote. Fol. 4 at the center of this defective quaternion has a stub. With 
this gathering the text of the gospels is brought to a conclusion. 

Quire 15, of six leaves (ff. 106-111), lacking the first leaf of the original gathering 
(Acts i: 1-10a), including the miniatured headpiece of Acts. Fol. 2 in this gathering 
is attached with a stub, showing that this quire also was originally a defective qua- 
ternion complete with only seven leaves. 

Quire 16, of six leaves (ff. 112-117). At the outset, however, this was a quaternion, 
of which the fourth and fifth leaves are now lacking (Acts vii: 58b-ix : 3). 

Quire 17, complete with six leaves (ff. 118-123), numbered I’, thus emphasizing 
the fact that a new quire numbering begins with Acts. 

Quire 18, of six leaves (ff. 124-129), numbered 4. This gathering was a quaternion; 
but fol. 3 (Acts xvi: 39b-xvii : 22) and fol. 6 (Acts xix : 25b-xx : 7a) have disappeared. 

Quire 19, of eight leaves (ff. 130-137), complete. The Book of Acts is concluded 
by this gathering. 

Quire 20, of eight leaves (ff. 138-145), complete, numbered <¢. 

Quire 21, of five leaves (ff. 146-150). The first leaf (f. 146) was inserted apparently 
in the fifteenth century to supply the text II Peter iii: 11b-18 and I John i: 1-ga. 
Presumably this gathering was originally a complete ternion. If so it carried on its 
last folio, now lost, the conclusion of Jude (14b-25), at present supplied in a fifteenth 
century hand on fol. 151, at the beginning of the next gathering. 

Quire 22, of six leaves (ff. 151-156), the first leaf being inserted in the fifteenth 
century to take the place of an original folio which carried a portrait of Paul and the 
opening verses of Romans (1 : 1-26a). 

Quire 23, complete with eight leaves (ff. 157-164). 

Quire 24, complete with eight leaves (ff. 165-172), 
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Quire 25, complete with eight leaves (ff. 173-180). 
Quire 26, complete with eight leaves (ff. 181-188). 
Quire 27, complete with eight leaves (ff. 189-196). 
Quire 28, complete with eight leaves (ff. 197-204). 

Quire 29, of two leaves (ff. 205 and 206) patched together, the first concluding 
Hebrews, and the second carrying a defaced miniature on its verso. : 

Final fly leaf, very wrinkled, with a malediction difficult to decipher inscribed 
upon it. 


lil. THe Text 


The study of the structure and paleography of Codex 2400 has shown that fourteen 
gaps have been made in the text since it was originally written, representing a total 
of eighteen text folios. Within a century after the manuscript was penned two of 
these folios had been abstracted and the gaps thus made had been supplied in 
parchment and script of the fourteenth century, three folios being inserted at this 
time to make good the missing text (Matt. i: 1-25; Luke ii: 27b-iii: 9a). Within 
another century three more folios had been supplied, on which text was transcribed 
in a fifteenth century hand, to fill in three more gaps in the text (Luke ix : 36b-x : 6a; 
II Peter iii: r1b-18; I John i: 1-ga; Jude 14-25; Rom. i: 1-26a). In all of these 
cases differences in parchment, style of writing, and quality of text make the later 
insertions perfectly obvious. 

Nine lacunae in the text, however, remain unfilled at the present time. These are 
in the gospels—with the exception of Mark—and in Acts also. The missing passages, 
which represent thirteen lost folios, are as follows: Matt. ix : 20-38; Matt. xx : 20b- 
xxi: 15a; Luke iv: 42b-v: 33a; Luke xxili: 39 xxiv 21a; John ii: 3b-iv: 10a; Acts 
i: 1-10a; Acts vii: 58b-ix: 3; Acts xvi: 39b-xvii : 22; Acts xix: 25b-xx: 7a. Patently 
Acts has suffered more than any other single book from excisions. 

An altogether singular hiatus in the text is at John viii: 21-59 (fol. 93, fifth line), 
including Jesus’ argument with the Jews in the temple about descent from Abraham. 
Occurring as it does within a single line, there is nothing to indicate that the scribe 
was conscious of any omission at this point. Under the circumstances it seems most 
probable that his exemplar was here defective to the extent of a whole folio. Again 
the absence of a azorthotes to correct the error is attested. 





There are in the New Testament a few outstanding passages of crucial textual 
significance, to which the’student always turns first of all, in the hope of finding that a 
given manuscript will prove to be of primary importance. Chief among them are the 
conclusion of Mark’s gospel, and the pericope about the woman caught in adultery 
(John vii: 53-viii: 11). At the end of the second gospel Codex 2400 has the so- 
called long conclusion (Mark xvi: 9-20, fol. 55r), in the same form as does Codex 
Alexandrinus (A) and Efraem (C) and Bezae (D) and, indeed, all late uncials and all 
cursives. This was to be expected. It was not, however, to be expected that the 
beginning of the pericope in John would be marked by a cross in such a way as to 
indicate a peculiarity as to its status (John vii: 53, fol. 93r). 

What is very surprising, moreover, is the ending of Romans in Codex 2400. The 
long doxology of Rom. xvi: 25-27 is in this manuscript located at the end of chapter 
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(4 (fol. 160r) as it is in Codex Angelicus (L,) of the ninth century and in over 200 
Greek cursives; and also as it was originally in the Latin Codex Amiatinus (A) of 
the eighth century—so the summary of its contents proves. Chapter 16 in the Chi- 
cago codex ends instead with the brief benediction repeated from Rom. xvi : 20, “‘ The 
blessing of our Lord Jesus be with you all, Amen” (fol. 161r).’ The manuscript thus 
adds its modicum to the engaging hypothesis that there once existed a short recen- 
sion of Paul’s Roman letter, from which chapters 15 and 16 were lacking. 

Textually Codex 2400 has proved to be far more varied and interesting and signi- 
ficant than was anticipated at the outset. Dr. Riddle’s results, which are published 
as Volume II of the Rockefeller McCormick publications, demonstrate that in numbers 
of instances the text departs from the Syrian type that is usual in minuscule manu- 
scripts. In the gospels of Mark and Luke and John and more particularly in the 
Pauline Epistles a considerable proportion of its readings agree with the better 
witnesses found among the older uncials. Agreements are numerous with the impor- 
tant Koridethi Codex (@), and with the readings published by Professor Lake as 
typical of ‘Family 0.” Perhaps it is not too much to say that Codex 2400 presents 
a weakened form of the Caesarean text that is occupying scholarly attention prom- 
inently at present. 

In the gospels section the textual affinities of the manuscript are with Trinity Col- 
lege B.10.16, Burney 20 and 21 of the British Museum, and the Pickering manuscript, 
the last two being the work of the famous scribe, Theodore Hagiopetrites. In Acts 
the text of Codex 2400 is without distinction except between iii: 20and v: 29, where 
the text relates to a considerable family of manuscripts.” The Pauline Epistles pre- 
sent the best text; and here the correlation is with the famous Leicester codex and 
Leningrad ror. It is a point of special interest since it involves a familiar liturgical 
expression, that this codex is one of a very few manuscripts to omit the words “ Take, 
eat!” from the Pauline pfaradosts of the Lord’s Supper (I Cor. xi: 24, fol. 167r). 
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IV. Date anp PROVENANCE 


The dating of Codex 2400 hinges on a comparison of it with Coislin 200 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, a thirteenth century New Testament (minus the Apocalypse) 
miniatured with author portraits only. Incidentally Coislin 200 is a very famous man- 
uscript, well known to paleographers and students of New Testament text. Ap- 
parently it was the manuscript designated 9 in Stephanus’ influential folio edition of 
1550. A comparison of the two manuscripts throughout—in photographs, photostats, 
and in the originals—has established conclusively that both were penned by the same 
scribe. The distinctive features of the two manuscripts from the point of view of 
paleography are the following (compare Fig. 8 with Fig. 9): 

1. The general coherence of the script and the clear definition of the line of writing 
in contrast to the intervening space. 


16. The Gregory numbers for this family of rela- ted manuscripts are: 101, 102, 201, 206, 319, 462, 
479, 483, and 642. 
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2. The beauty, grace, neatness, sureness, and regularity of the script. 

3. The detailed resemblance of individual letters; notably the united double 
lambdas with their sharp diagonal strokes, the flourish on the cursive delta, the psi 
with the flatness of its cross curve, the broad kappas, and the upper loop of the phi. 

4. The balanced proportion between uncial, semi-uncial, and cursive letters in book 
headings and the initial lines of gospels. Since both manuscripts exhibit alike these 
paleographic peculiarities it is certain that the two were written by the same scribe. 

Furthermore, distinctive decorative motifs are identical in the two codices. This 
is shown most strikingly by a comparison of author portraits in the Chicago codex 
with gospel headings in Coislin 200. (Again compare Fig. 8 with Fig. 9.) 

In the latter manuscript the gospels are prefaced by full page evangelist portraits 
and also by square, decorative headpieces above the text. In Codex 2400 the evan- 
gelist portraits are set within the square headpieces as in frames. Detailed compar- 
ison in the case of each evangelist proves the equation, that the Coislin portrait, plus 
the Coislin border as a frame, equals the framed portrait of the Rockefeller McCormick 
evangelist. 

To be specific, the analysis of the fourth gospel] headpiece in Coislin 200 calls 
particular attention to the following elements that conspicuously characterize the 
portrait frame in the Chicago codex: 

1. The nearly square shape of the design. 

2. The foliated decorations within the design; cinquefoils set in medallions and 
trefoils outside. 

3. Simple corner finials, slanting above and upright below. 

Iconographically, also, the two series of author portraits are very similar throughout, 
and are characterized by features typical of Byzantine art in its late development. 
In each case the fourth evangelist is a venerable, stoop-shouldered figure, with a 
long beard, leaning heavily over his half-opened codex. (Again compare Fig. 8 
with Fig. 9.) Likewise in the epistle cycles the supposed apostolic authors are shown 
full front as framed half figures, each with a book or roll in his left hand, and with 
his right hand raised in benediction. 

For these combined likenesses—iconographic, stylistic, and paleographic—the 
reasonable explanation would seem to be that the two codices were miniatured in 
the same scriptorium as well as written by the same scribe. 

It is definitely known where and when this writing was done. In 1269 Michael VIII 
Paleologus, Emperor of Byzantium, sent Coislin 200 as a gift book to Louis IX, King 
of France—the St. Louis who built Sainte-Chapelle next the royal library to enshrine 
the relics of the Crucifixion, and who sailed on a tragic crusade from Aigues Mortes 
in the year 1270 to his own death in Carthage. On the frontispiece to the first gospel 
in Coislin 200 there is a sprawling colophon (fol. 3r, Fig. 5), generally believed to be 
the presentation autograph of Michael Paleologus himself, in which the emperor is 
named :*“‘ Michael in Christ God, the faithful King and Emperor of the Romans; 
Ducas, Angelus, Comnenus, Palaeologus.” On the recto of the same folio are Latin 
colophons, written in a thirteenth century hand, which record the negotiations of 1269, 
looking toward the unification of Christendom, that caused the sending of the imperial 
gift book to St. Louis. Paleographers without exception, from Montfaucon to Gre- 
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gory and von Soden, have assigned the writing of Coislin 200 to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and most of them state explicitly that it was written specifically on the order 
of Michael Paleologus himself; “ XIII, ut videtur, saeculo jussu Michaelis Palaeologi 
descriptus,” as Montfaucon summarizes in his Bzblotheca Coisliniana.™ 

This dating of Coislin 200 is strikingly confirmed by a comparison of Grec 117 of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, written in a closely related script and dated A. D. 1262. 

On the other hand, the well-known Laura B 26 on Mt. Athos, which was appa- 
rently written by the same scribe as Coislin 200, carries a colophon (fol. 268r) dating 
it in the year 1084 and in the reign of Alexius | Comnenus, nearly two centuries 
before the period of Michael Paleologus: “ Written in the reign of the most pious and 
most Christian Lord Alexius the Great, Ducas Augustus Comnenus, in the year 6592, 
solar cycle 9, lunar cycle 18, 8th indiction, the first day of Lent January 31, legal 
Easter March 25, Christian Easter March 28, the fast of the Holy Apostles day 36.” 

Assistant Professor E. C. Colwell in looking up the indiction discovered that not 
one of the data cited was correct for the year 1084 except the lunar cycle. Moreover, 
the only year for which all the given items would be correct was the impossible 
year 1445. Accordingly, the date colophon of Laura B 26 may be considered to 
negative its own evidence by its very patent errors. 

It seems probable that the colophon, as it now appears, was recopied, perhaps 
incorrectly, in the thirteenth century from an eleventh century exemplar. While a 
scribe could scarcely make so many mistakes about the year in which he was actually 
writing, a later copyist might easily make such blunders about an earlier date. 

The miniatures in Laura B 26 confirm this hypothesis. For them the year 1084 
cannot possibly be the correct date. The thirteenth century would be much more 
probable. On the whole, they are not far in time from the Rockefeller McCormick 
miniatures. It seems clear, then, that Laura B 26 must be regarded as a thirteenth 
century product, copied from an eleventh century original.” 

he consensus of evidence, iconographic, stylistic, and paleographic, from these 
related manuscripts points to the early Paleologan period as the time of production, 
and to the imperial scriptorium of Constantinople as the place. There is the very 
highest probability that Codex 2400, like Coislin 200, was produced in the palatine 
scriptorium of Michael Paleologus and at his order. 

In the total history of the Byzantine empire the palace scriptorium of the emperors 


17. Bern. Montfaucon, Bibliotheca Coisliniana (Pa- 
ris, 1715), Pp. 250. 


C. R. Gregory, Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s No- 
vum Testamentum Graece, Ed. VIII (Leipzig, 1890), 
Vol. 3, p. 471. 

C. R. Gregory, Canon and Text of the New Testa- 
ment (New York, 1907), p. 373. 

H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments 
(Berlin, 1902-10), Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 110 (8355). 


Compare also the following : 


J. J. Wetstein, Novum Testamentum Graecum (Am- 
sterdam, 1751), Vol. 1, p. 49. 


. B. Silvestre, Universal Paleography (Translated : : 
bed F. Madden Sealek, 1849) vot " e sae 18. For a transcript of this colophon the author 
. ° , ’ a ’ ° » 


F. H. A. Sesivener, 4 Piuie Beteduciion bo the is indebted to Archbishop Sophronios Eustratiades, 





Criticism of the New Testament (London, 1861), p. 146. 
Berger de Xivrey, Notice d’un Ms grec du XIII 
siécle (Paris, 1863). 
H. Bordier, Description des Peintures.... dans les 
manuscrits grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 
1883), p. 226. 


Friend, Jr., of Princeton. 


editor (with the monks Spyridon and Arcadios) of 
the invaluable catalogues of Athonite manuscripts at 
the Laura and Vatopedi. 


19. This explanation of the date colophon in 
Laura B 26 was firstsuggested to me by Professor A. M. 
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was an outstanding institution. Under Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus it was 
located in the Sacred Palace. Here the usurper Romanus I Lecapenus confined the 
emperor himself from 919 to 944, and here the emperor busied himself most happily 
with his writings on court ceremonial. Constantine was both a calligrapher and a 
miniaturist, and he even “‘corrected”’ miniatures by modifying their iconography. 

Under Basil II Bulgaroctonus (976-1025) the imperial scriptorium was moved to 
the Palace of Blachernae. Here the most famous of Byzantine menologia, the great 
codex now in the Vatican,” was miniatured for Basil II. A number of artists were 
employed on the masterpiece. Eight of them signed their work—as Byzantine minia- 
turists did not usually trouble to do. Two of them, Michael and Simeon, described 
themselves as artists ‘‘of Blachernae.”’ 

When, in 1261, Michael Paleologus recaptured Constantinople from the Latins the 
palatine scriptorium was reéstablished at Blachernae, and down to the tragic end of 
the Paleologan period it continued to produce masterpieces of the bookmaker’s art. 
Among the earliest of these master products were the St. Louis gift book and the 
Chicago New Testament. It is a shrewd guess that if Michael Paleologus thought 
it worth while to send to Louis IX of France such a comparatively crude piece of 
work as Coislin 200, he would be altogether likely to keep for himself such a splendid 
piece of work as Codex 2400. This suggestion is exactly in line with the known 
bibliophile habits of this fascinating emperor, as attested in a number of manuscript 
colophons. 

The Bibliothéque Nationale today possesses yet another codex, Grec 1115, written 
on the order of Michael Paleologus expressly for the imperial library. It is a collection 
of anonymous theological tracts, transcribed in the year 1276 by the scribe Leo Cin- 
namus. The colophon on fol. 306r reads in part: ‘“‘ This book was written by the hand 
of Leo Cinnamus, and completed with God’s help on the fourteenth day of March, the 
fourth indiction, the seventh day in the year 6784, at the imperial command of the 
most pious and faithful and God-crowned rulers, the Lord Michael Ducas Angelus 
Comnenus Paleologus, the new Constantine, and the most pious Augusta Theodora... 
and it was deposited in the imperial library.’”” 

One of the most impressive remnants of the imperial library extant today is a 





collection of treatises by the Emperor Manuel II Paleologus (1391-1425) preserved 
in the abbey library at Grottaferrata,~ where the Greek liturgy is still used, and 
where a monastic scriptorium is still maintained. This imperial codex is covered 
with blue silk on which characteristic Paleologan designs are worked with threads of 
silver (Fig. 4).” In the center is the double headed Paleologan eagle and in the corner 
medallions the Paleologus monogram stands out. It is today a unique Byzantine 
bookcover, and it gives a striking impression of the sumptuous volumes that went 
into the making of the library of the Paleologi. Among such splendid codices, the 
products of a palatine scriptorium and the treasures of an imperial library, Codex 2400 
originally held a high place. 


20. Rome, Vatican Gr. 1613. 22. Grottaferrata, Z. ¢. 1. 


21. H. Omont, Facsimiles des Manuscrits Grecs 
datés de la Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris, 1929), p. 13, 
pl. LXII. 


23. A. Mufioz, L’Art Byzantin a I Expositione de 
Grottaferrata, fig. 101, pp. 144 f. 
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V. THe MINIATURES 


The great distinction of Codex 2400 relates to the number and character of 
its miniatures. These are found in abundance not only throughout the gospels as 
text illustrations but also in Acts, with scattered author portraits in the epistles 
section. There are in the manuscript today an even ninety miniatures, with eight 
richly decorated canon tables at the beginning of the codex. Altogether, then, there 
are nearly one hundred brilliantly illuminated pages in Codex 2400. As is usual in 
East Christian manuscripts, the miniatures (i.e., the pictures) and the illuminations 
(i.e., the decorative designs) are carefully differentiated from each other, the miniatures 
being framed very simply in single lines or plain borders, and the illuminated canon 
tables combining architectural moéz/s with plant and bird forms only. Three evangelist 
portraits, however, have wide frames, heavily gilded and even intricate in patterned 
ornamentation (color plate and Figs. 8, 14); and three apostle portraits, also, have 
less wide, but very colorful borders (Figs. 55-57). 

Of the ninety miniatures, six are author portraits, two are frontispieces, and the 
remaining eighty-two are scenes illustrative of particular texts. The miniatures are 
distributed as follows: in Matthew twenty-four, in Mark seventeen, in Luke nineteen, 
in John twelve, in Acts thirteen, in the Catholic Epistles three. By a considerable 
margin the first gospel has the most miniatures. Of the books that are illustrated in 
this New Testament, Mark is the only one that has lost none of its original miniatures. 
Matthew, Luke, and Acts have all lost heavily in illustrations—in round numbers, at 
least half a dozen miniatures apiece. Losses from the fourth gospel have been less 
extensive. 

The six author portraits are divided evenly between the gospels and the epistles. 
This means that the codex has lost one evangelist portrait, that of Matthew, and three 
author portraits from the praxafpostolos section: Luke, John, and Paul. 

The frontispieces are located, one at the beginning of the manuscript (color plate), 
between the canon tables and text, and the other at the end of the codex (Fig. 15), 
where it once stood antecedent to a psalter, now lost. 

Both the frontispieces are full page pictures. Unfortunately, only one of the text 
illustrations, the Release of Peter from Prison (fol. t19r, Fig. 17), thus has an entire 
page to itself. However, one may be quite sure that the manuscript had several such 
full page illustrations in its original state. Indeed these would be the very first of the 
miniatured leaves to be cut out. 

Uniformly the text illustrations fill the width of the column of writing (10 cm.); but 
they vary considerably in height. The shortest is the Call of Matthew (fol. 16r, Fig. 10), 
which measures only 4.2 cm. in height. The tallest is the Anointing in Bethany 
(fol. 51v, Fig. 53), which measures 10.5 cm. Usually on miniatured pages approxima- 
tely half the column is occupied by the illustration. Normally only one miniature 
appears on a given page. There are, however, two pages (ff. 16r and 86r, Figs. 10 
and 11) that are enriched to the extent oftwo miniatures apiece. 

Almost without exception the miniatures immediately precede the texts they illu- 
strate. By this arrangement the mind is enabled to comprehend the miniature before 
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it does the text. As a result the text serves as a commentary to the miniature, rather 
than the picture serving as an illustration for the text. This was a favorite arrange- 
ment with Byzantine miniaturists of the scriptures, for whom the sacred iconography 
as well as the sacred text equally conveyed the word of God. This, in fact, was 
almost the affirmation of that zealous defender of images, the Patriarch Nicephorus.™ 

Most of the miniatures in Codex 2400 are single scenes. Nevertheless, there are 
two instances of continuous treatment which blend separate scenes into a single 
composition. In the baptismal miniature at the beginning of the first gospel (fol. 1ov, 
Fig. 30) three distinct scenes arranged in two friezes are exhibited in vertical per- 
spective, the action proceeding in each case from left to right. In the upper frieze at 
the left John the Baptist preaches repentance to the Pharisees and Sadducees; then on 
the right he enacts literally his affirmation regarding the Coming One: “After me 
there is coming one stronger than | am, one whose shoes I am not fit to stoop down 
and untie” (Mark i:7 not Matt. iii: 11). The cycle is completed in a contrasting 
scene in the frieze immediately below, where the baptism of Jesus by John is depicted. 
In the numbers of scenes and figures included this miniature is exceptional in 
Codex 2400. It reminds one of the great examples of continuous narrative in certain 
miniatures of the Vienna Genesis. 

On fol. 61r of the Chicago manuscript is another example, much more simple, of 
continuous style in narrative depiction. Again, these are scenes from the John the 
Baptist cycle, illustrating the summary statement in Luke iii: 18 ff. about the Baptist’s 
imprisonment (Fig. 44). The action proceeds from right to left in this instance. On 
the right the Baptist denounces Herod Antipas “because of Herodias, his brother’s 
wife, and all the wicked things Herod had done.” On the left John the Baptist is in 
prison as a result of his outspoken condemnation of Antipas. 

The continuous treatment of themes in miniatures always tempts one to infer an 
ultimate origin for the scenes in question in some ancient rotulus cycles. In the case 
of a manuscript so profusely miniatured as Codex 2400 this inference is particularly 
urgent. For typical Old Testament narrative cycles, the rotulus origin is made secure 
enough by such an impressive monument as the Joshua Rotulus. The equivalent 
cannot be said for New Testament narrative cycles. In the case of the Rockefeller 
McCormick miniatures in particular, the two instances of continuous representation 
just discussed are so altogether exceptional that they furnish no sufficient basis for 
inferring a rotulus origin, ultimate or more immediate, for the series as a whole. 

The ninety miniatures in the Chicago manuscript at once call for comparisons to 
make concrete the importance of the codex in the field of Byzantine iconography. It 
is difficult, however, to make even a quantitative comparison that will fairly indicate 
the eminence of this extensive series of miniatures. The statement has been made 
with strict accuracy that a more profusely illustrated Byzantine Testament is not 
known to exist. More might be said. Scholarship does not know today of another 
miniatured: Greek New Testament that has text illustrations. In this particular 
Codex 2400 is simply unique. When one investigates the 6 codices listed by von 
Soden® one discovers that all the New Testaments declared to have Bilder are illus- 


24. Antirrheticus, 111, 5; Migne, Pair. Gr., Vol. 25. H. Freiherr von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen 
100, Col. 382. Testaments I, 1, 102 ff. 
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trated with author portraits and frontispieces only. This means that they average 
not more than ten or twelve miniatures apiece at most. 

Even when the New Testament is combined with psalter and canticles, as the Chi- 
cago Testament was originally, the two sections in combination do not present a total 
number of miniatures at all comparable to the number in Codex 2400 at present. 
The most extensively miniatured manuscript of this class on Mt. Athos today is Pan- 
tocrator 49, which contains only thirty-two miniatures altogether. In the New 
Testament section (which follows the canticles in Pantocrator 49) there are only twelve 
miniatures.” At the Convent of St. Athanasius on Mt. Athos is Laura B 26, a com- 
bined New Testament and psalter written by the same scribe as Codex 2400. This 
also has only twelve miniatures in its New Testament section, and as many more 
distributed between the psalter and canticles.” All such comparisons of the Rocke- 
feller McCormick Testament with other manuscripts of its own class only serve to 
emphasize the uniqueness of the Chicago codex. 

Since, however, this manuscript is chiefly distinguished for its text illustrations, 
and these are mainly to be found in the gospels, it is pertinent to compare the codex 
with Byzantine illustrated gospels. The most extensively miniatured Greek gospels 
in existence at the present time are the well-known Grec 74 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and the Laurentian VI 23 of Florence, both of them dating from the 
eleventh to the twelfth century. According to M. Henri Omont, Conservateur des 
Manuscrits for the Bibliothéque, Paris 74 contains 372 miniatures.” According to 
M. Gabriel Millet, Laurentian VI 23 contains 288 miniatures.” In reality, a far 
larger number of scenes are represented in these codices than these numbers would 
suggest; for each miniature is a long, narrow frieze in which three or four different 
episodes are included. Actually, almost every scene in the gospel story is depicted 
in these very remarkable manuscripts.” It is perfectly obvious that Codex 2400 
will not bear quantitative comparison with these great collections of miniatures, three 
or four times as large. But it does stand next after them among New Testament 
manuscripts in the number of its miniatures. Torank the Chicago manuscript as third 
most important for the extent of its contribution to our knowledge of New Testament 
iconography, is certainly as fair and perhaps as accurate an estimate as is possible. 

M. Gabriel Millet in his indispensible L’/conographie de l’ Evangile divides minia- 
tured Byzantine gospels into two general groups: those of which the illustration is 
complete, or approximately so, Paris 74 and Laurentian VI 23 being the examples; 
and those gospel manuscripts that are only partially illustrated.“ The gospels in 
Codex 2400 belong to the latter group, and they stand at the very head of this 
partially illustrated class. Hence the Rockefeller McCormick miniatures are tableaux, 
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not friezes, which are found typically in the completely miniatured gospels. Another 
eminent member of the partially illustrated group, the “‘ Four Gospels of Karahissar, ” 
now Leningrad 105, is iconographically so closely related to Codex 2400 as to be 
its “twin brother ’’—to quote the pronouncement of Professor A. M. Friend, Jr., of 
Princeton, Leningrad 105 contains sixty-five miniatures. The Vienna tetraevangelia, 
Theol. Gr. 154, is credited with seventy-five miniatures. Yet other noteworthy, but 
partially illustrated gospel manuscripts, are Berlin Q 66 with forty-two miniatures, 
Iveron 5 on Mt. Athos with its thirty-six miniatures, and the Graeco-Latin 54 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale which exhibits thirty-one miniatures. In America the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, of New York City, has a distinguished collection of miniatured 
Byzantines. Among them the opulent Yates Thompson Lectionary includes thirty- 
four miniatures, both marginal and tableaux. Also a magnificent cruciform lectionary 
in the Morgan collection, numbered 692, contains an equal number of scenes disposed 
in the open spaces at the four corners of the page. These comparative statistics 
have been cited because they illustrate better than any other available data the extent 
of the iconographic contribution made by the Chicago manuscript. 

Professor Millet has further emphasized that among the partially illustrated gospel 
manuscripts there are a few that illustrate the gospel of Matthew quite fully, and 
after that exhibit scenes that are peculiar to the other gospels, without repeating 
themes that have already appeared. The somewhat tattered Grec 115 of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale is the classic instance of a manuscript which thus gives preference 
to the first gospel in its illustrations. Among the versions Copte 13, also of the Biblio- 
théque, is another prime example with an extensively illustrated Matthew section. 

Codex 2400, however, is not thus reticent about duplicating scenes from one gospel 
book to another. True, Matthew has more miniatures than any other book in the 
codex. But there are at least eight scenes in the Matthew section that may fairly 
be considered to have a second representation in some other gospel. These extra 
depictions, however, except in the case of the Transfiguration, are so very different 
from the Matthean tableaux as to be virtually new scenes. They are really variant 
illustrations of parallel gospel narratives. As such they present the “ synoptic 
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problem ” in a fascinatin; 


g pictorial form. 


VI. Canon TABLES AND FRONTISPIECE 


A preliminary gathering of four folios carries the canon tables of the Rockefeller 
McCormick gospels. The complete series of ten tables is given. They are arranged 
in tall, slender arcades that support richly patterned facades (color plate). On top of 
the first canon table (fol. 2) is the chalice as the fountain of life with fronting peacocks, 
symbolizing the hope for immortality. Various interesting Byzantine birds; guinea 
hens, cranes, parrots, partridges, quails, and pigeons surmount subsequent tables. 
Foliated finials are prominent. A pair of lacertines with knotted necks terminate 
canon 5 (fol. 3v). The dominant colors in these designs are violet red and cobalt 
blue, with gold as a solid background on the archivolt. The “‘Ammonian”’ section 
numbers are written. in blue. As a series these canon arcades, with their gracious 
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dignity, formal regularity, and genuine richness, represent noteworthy phases of 
Byzantine art in its charactéristic development. 

Of the numerous and varied miniatures in Codex 2400 the frontispiece inevitably 
commands first attention. Since it is done in gold and bright colors on a folio of 
purple vellum (fol. 6v, color plate), it is simply inescapable. Nothing could be any 
more characteristicaliy Byzantine than the custom of writing in gold and miniaturing 
in colors on parchment leaves dyed a deep purple. This was a practice that appealed 
strongly to the sumptuous tastes of the Byzantine Greeks. Constantinople became 
the great Eastern center for the production of manuscripts written in this manner, 
with Rome as a secondary center in the West. Very noteworthy examples of such 
lavish Byzantine book production are treasured in the great collections today: the 
Vienna Genesis (Theol. Gr. 31); Codex Purpureus Petropolitanus (N), still in Leningrad; 
Rossanensis (2), in southern Italy, Sinopensis (0), in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
the Gospels of Belgrade (®)-—all dating from the sixth century—and the Greek Psalter 
at Zurich, dating in the seventh century. 

A related Byzantine custom was to inscribe or illuminate a single folio, a union of 
folios, or even a small gathering of purple leaves and insert them as a frontispiece 
or ornamentation into an otherwise normal manuscript. This custom developed in the 
eighth or ninth century after the Iconoclastic Controversy, and was continued in the 
Greek East particularly. At the time of the Renaissance there was a temporary revival 
of this mode in the West. At the convent of Vatopedi on Mt. Athos there is a 
tetraevangelia codex (Eustratiades No. 949) which has its importance emphasized by 
an inserted union of purple folios at the beginning, on which canon tables are illumi- 
nated in bright colors and gold.” 

An even more striking example of the Byzantine custom of using a purple fron- 
tispiece to give distinction to a codex is found in the purple folio at the beginning of 
Codex 2400. When I showed a photograph of this page to the late Mr. E. H. Dring 
of Quaritch Company, the latter expressed the utmost surprise, and affirmed that in 
all his forty years of manuscript experience, not a single piece of purple vellum, 
least of all a miniatured piece, had ever passed through his hands.” 

It would be difficult to imagine a theme more fitting or impressive as a New 
Testament frontispiece than the depiction of Moses receiving the Law on Mt. Sinai. 
Moses was the dominant prophet of the Old Testament. His law was the central 
item in the old covenant of Jahve with his people. All this is suggested in the 
incomplete quotation from John i: 17 inscribed in letters of gold above the picture: 
‘As the law was given through Moses....’’ With this as a preface and frontispiece, 
the whole New Testament that followed told the story of how “ blessing and truth 
came to us through Jesus Christ,” and thus matched the new covenant with the old. 

In the frontispiece to Codex 2400 a long faced but beardless Moses rushes forward 


32. Eustratiades and Arcadios, Catalogue of the this manuscript as No. 795. 
Greek Manuscripts in the Library of the Monastery F. Perilla, Le Mont Athos (Paris, 1927), p. 138. 
er ee (Cambridge, 1924), p. 174, 33. The House of Quaritch did not handle either 
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Sinopensis (0) in 1899 or the Codex Purpureus of 


H. Brockhaus, Die Kunst in den Athos-Klostern Leningrad (N) in 1896. 
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in a mountainous landscape to receive the law with veiled hands from the dextera 
domint extending to him from heaven in the upper right-hand corner of the picture. 
A single trefoil on the peak at the left suggests trees on Mt. Sinai; the tree in the 
form of a leaf was a familiar Byzantine expedient from the tenth century on. The 
single figure of Moses, with its bold, simple modeling; its free pose, easy movement, 
and fluttering draperies; the painted peaks of the background and the blue of the 
sky above, all combine to make this frontispiece the most Alexandrian, illusionistic 
scene in the Rockefeller McCormick manuscript today. It is distinctly Hellenistic 
in spirit and manner. 

Moses receiving the law is a very familiar figure in Byzantine miniatured man- 
uscripts. The primitive type was probably a single standing frontal figure with 
scroll in hand or large tablet of the law supported on his arm—a figure modeled 
after the standing orator of the classical period. It is thus that Moses appears among 
the Old Testament worthies in the Peshitto Old Testament of Paris (Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Syr. 341) dating in the seventh century.™ In the sixth century Syriac 
gospels of Rabula in Florence (Laur. I 56, 3v) Moses is depicted as a single figure 
facing front, but reaching up to receive the law from the hand of the Eternal, much 
as he does in the Chicago frontispiece.” 

A distinct development was the depiction of Moses receiving the law as an incident 
in a full scene with a great variety of appropriate accessories. This became, in fact, 
a favorite composition in Septuagint Old Testaments, in illustrated octateuchs, in 
psalters both of the aristocratic and the monastic-theological types, and in manu- 
scripts of Cosmas Indicopleustes. Moses receiving the law as a frontispiece scene 
was probably a conflation of the simple, restrained portrait type, and the elaborate, 
full scene of Septuagint manuscripts. In the frontispiece the Moses portrait was 
worked out in greater detail, and the full scene of receiving the law was markedly 
simplified. 

Direct parallels to the frontispiece Moses of Codex 2400 are well known. Ina 
ninth century uncial lectionary of the gospels in the Vatican collection (Gr. 1522) 
there is a very vigorous rendition of the scene. By contrast, in the John Rylands 
Library of Manchester there is a very restrained, kneeling Moses who receives the 
law in a gospels manuscript of the twelfth century (Gr. 17). The closest cognate of 
all, however, is the frontispiece Moses of Suppl. Gr. 1335 in the Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale (Fig. 12), a combined New Testament and psalter, otherwise closely related to 
Codex 2400. This Bibliothéque Moses is portrayed on an inserted union of parchment 
folios completely different in color and quality from the rest of the manuscript. The 
color is a curious old-rose shade, somewhere between purple and old ivory. It is 
possible that the union was originally dyed purple, and that it has faded to this strange 
color. Ifso, the parallelism with the Chicago frontispiece becomes surprisingly close. 





34. H. Omont, Peintures de [ Ancien Testament 35. S. E. Assemanus, Sibiothecae Mediceae Lau- 
dans un Manuscrit Syriaque (Monuments et Memories, rentiae et Palatinae Codicum Manuscriptorum Cata- 
Fondation Eugéne Piot, t. 17, Paris, 1909), pl. IV, logus (Florence, 1742), pp. 1 ff., pl. 4. 
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VII. Autnor Portraits 


The gospel frontispieces in Codex 2400, which are evangelist portraits, constitute 
an independent cycle of singular coherence and interest. They stand together in 
format, in decorative quality, in figure treatment, and in design. Unfortunately, only 
three of the evangelists remain: Mark, Luke, and John (color plate and Figs. 8, 14). 

Of the three portraits, that of the fourth evangelist is perfectly square, and the other 
two are nearly so. This is an unusual format for evangelist portraits, which are more 
frequently oblong on a vertical axis, the shape of the picture conforming to the shape 
of the page of the average cursive manuscript. The square format, on the other hand, 
recalls the nearly square shape of the great early uncial manuscripts, like Vaticanus (B) 
or Sinaiticus (x), written three and four columns to the page. In conformation to 
such pages, wide and square, the full-page miniatures of the early uncials were 
square in shape and sometimes widely framed, like the sequence at the beginning of 
the Vienna Dioscurides (Med. Gr. 1).® This primitive format is recalled by the square 
shape of the evangelist portraits in Codex 2400. 

The wide, intricate, formal, patterned borders, lavish with gold and heavy with color, 
that frame these portraits, are another significant feature of the gospel headpieces. 
Such opulent frames are to be found only in that masterpiece of middle Byzantine 
style, Urbinate Greek 2 of the Vatican,” which was executed for John Comnenus 
in 1128-9. These are not Hellenistic borders with chastened classic patterns, such 
as one finds on the pages of the famous Paris Psalter (Grec 139)." They are, rather, 
Oriental decorative work, consisting of geometrical repeat patterns and conventional 
flower and leaf designs, done for the most part in blues and reds and greens, with 
relieving touches of white and groundwork of gold. Persian carpets or enamels 
furnish the best parallels to such richness and beauty as here displayed. This is 
middle Byzantine ornament at its best. 

Within these enframements the evangelists are seated in profile, each with his face 
turned slightly toward the front (color plate and Figs. 8, 14). Each evangelist is 
seated on a fat cushion that eases a decorated bench; and each has his feet disposed 
on a large footstool that is conspicuously pearled on the sides. A writing desk and 
a lectern complete the furniture. The background is a solid panel of gold save in the 
case of Mark, who has back of him an elaborate building with a loggia in its upper 
story and a conical tholos on its roof (color plate). 

In the matter of physiognomy the evangelists of Codex 2400 correspond in general 
to the summary characterizations of Byzantine evangelists given by Mr. J. A. Herbert 
in his //uminated Manuscripts: “St. Matthew is always an old man, with white hair 


36. A. von Premerstein, C. Wessely, I. Mantuani, 38. H. Omont, Miniatures des Plus Anciens Manu- 
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and beard. St. Mark is much younger, dark haired, sometimes of a strongly Semitic 
type. ... St. Luke is a young man in his prime, fair, with good features of Greek type, 
and slightly pointed beard; sometimes tonsured. .... St. John is generally depicted as 
an old man, with long white beard and bald head, the forehead very large and 
dome-shaped.”® 

In significant details of posture the evangelists of Codex 2400 repeat poses that are 
familiar in tenth century cycles, from the period of the so-called Macedonian Renais- 
sance. With no single manuscript are the relationships more exact than with a gospels 
codex in the Athens Bibliothéque numbered 56, written in the tenth century by a 
monk named John” (Figs. 18-20). The Mark of the Chicago codex (color plate) is 
the Matthew of the Athens gospels: chin on left hand, right hand with pen resting 
on codex in evangelist’s lap; right leg diagonal in relation to the vertical left leg. 
Similarly, the Luke of the Chicago codex (Fig. 14)—except for his beard—is the 
Athens Luke who bends forward to dip his pen into an inkwell. Most astonishing 
and significant of all is the correspondence between the two Johns in these codices 
(Fig. 8). Both are venerable, stoop-shouldered figures who bend heavily over a 
ponderous, half-opened tome held in the lap. These comparisons make it plain that 
the evangelist cycle in Codex 2400 goes back at least to the neo-classical revival 
of the tenth century. 

In individual instances among the evangelists an even earlier genesis can be traced. 
Professor A.M. Friend, Jr., in his masterly study of evangelist portraits in Greek and 
Latin manuscripts, has succeeded in isolating six really primitive and fundamental 
types among the variety of seated evangelists of the tenth century.“' Four of the six 
he finds in Vatican Gr. 364, an eleventh century manuscript, highly refined in style, 
with the particular refinement of incised architectural settings in the gold of the 
backgrounds. The other two seated evangelist types are represented by Luke and 
John in Stauronikita 43, a tenth century codex on Mt. Athos, the most weighty of 
Byzantine manuscripts in the matter of the portraiture of seated evangelists. 

Comparing the Chicago series with the evangelists of Vatican Gr. 364 the similar- 
ities are found to be remarkably close, almost as close, in fact, as with Athens 56. 
In the portrayal of Mark, particularly, the resemblance approaches the point of identi- 
fication (Fig. 21). Indubitably, then, the Mark of Codex 2400 is a primitive type. 

Comparison proves that the same may be affirmed of the portrait of Luke. When 
the third evangelist is placed alongside the youthful Luke of Stauronikita 43 (Fig. 22), 
the two are seen to be very like each other; just as, indeed, the Luke of Athens 56 
exactly reproduces the Luke of Stauronikita 43, without the stage scenery. That 
very theater scenery, however, plus the posture of the figure, proves the type to be 
primitive. 
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Fic. 14— Chicago, Rockefeller McCormick Collection: Byzantine 


New Testament. Evangelist Luke 











Fic. 15 — Chicago, Rockefeller Mc Cormick Fic. 16—Faris, Bibl. Nat.: Suppl. 
Collection: Byzantine New Testament. Gr. 1335. David the Musician 
David the Musician 

















Fig. 17—Chicago, Rockefeller McCormick Fic. 18— Athens, National Library: 


Collection: Byzantine New Testament. Ms. 56. Evangelist Matthew 
Peter's Release from Prison (After Buber!) 
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Fig. 19— Evangelist Luke (After Buber!) Fig. 20-~kvangelist John (After Buber) 





Athens, National Library: Ms. 56 
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The distinctive evangelist in Codex 2400 is John. He is not the John of Stauroni- 
kita 43 nor yet the John of Vatican Gr. 364, though he resembles the latter somewhat. 
Emphatically, he is not the standing John who dictates to Prochorus in middle 
Byzantine manuscripts from the eleventh century on. This amusing and immensely 
popular figure of the middle Byzantine period, who monopolized the scene for a time, 
is definitely repudiated by our portrait artist in favor of the more dignified, more 
classical fourth evangelist of the Macedonian Renaissance who is immortalized in 
Athens 56. 

Just here is the outstanding and permanent contribution of Codex 2400 to the study 
of evangelist portraiture. Without exception the Chicago gospels and a large group 
of cognate manuscripts—Coislin 200, Laura B 26, Suppl. Gr. 1335, Leningrad 105, 
and others—carry this revived tenth century figure as the portrait of the fourth evan- 
gelist. In place of the middle Byzantine John-Prochorus combination an earlier 
classical revival—John with a half-opened tome—was definitely substituted. This 
became the typical fourth evangelist portrait of the Paleologan period. 

It is well known that Professor Friend has carried the origins of his seated evan- 
gelist types far back of the tenth century, to Early Christian times; and he has localized 
some of these types in Ephesus, the great center of art and literature for western 
Asia Minor.” Moreover, by a series of comparisons of seated evangelist portraits 
with Hellenistic statues of poets and philosophers, and further comparisons of archi- 
tectural portrait backgrounds with Hellenistic stage fronts, he has demonstrated the 
ultimate origins of the seated evangelist types in the honorific statues of philosophers 
and poets with which the Greeks and Romans used to decorate the facades of their 
stage buildings. With these Hellenistic origins the evangelists of Codex 2400 connect 
through the neo-classical revival of the tenth century. 

Three author portraits antecedent to epistles in the Chicago Nev. Testament 
constitute another distinct and independent portrait sequence of a very high order. 
Most unfortunately, the cycle is broken: James, Peter, and Jude remain; but John 
and Paul have been lost. 

When photographs of the manuscript were shown to Mrs. McCormick for the first 
time, these portraits were the only miniatures she took time to examine. On the 
basis of these three portraits alone she decided to purchase the manuscript. Certainly 
they are among the most impressive of the miniatures in Codex 2400. 

The three authors are shown as standing half figures, each with a scroll or codex 
in his left hand and with his right hand raised in a speaking gesture of benediction. 
James is depicted in a more formal, exceptional manner than the other two, as a 
patriarch of the Eastern church, wearing a broad omophorion with crosses embroidered 
thereon, a sleeved sticharion and the phelonion (Fig. 56). In his hand he carries 
a codex, its covers set with semiprecious stones. His head is haloed, but unmitered. 
The background of the portrait is a panel of plain gold cut off at the bottom by 
dark-green ground-work. The inscription reads 0 ATIOX IAKQBOY AAEA®OS OE[OY ?} 
«St. James, Brother of God.”’ If our reconstruction of the ending of the inscription 
is correct—and all the remaining lines are in its favor—then high Christology is 


42. Op cit., pp. 140 ff. 
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here recorded. Deity is here ascribed to Jesus Christ through the medium of His 
brother James. Available indexes do not disclose another instance of this striking 
titulus for James the Righteous of Jerusalem. Apparently Codex 2400 here preserves 
a unique epigraphic record of lofty Eastern Christology. 

The other two portraits, of Peter and Jude, group together (Figs. 55, 57). Both 
authors are dressed in secular costume. Peter has black clavi and Jude has red 
clavi. Both carry scrolls, instead of codices. With a refined sense for harmony the 
scroll in each case is wound with narrow bands that correspond in color to the 
clavi on the author’s garments. In each case the author’s figure is flanked by archi- 
tectural constructions that fill in the space admirably. The dark groundwork is cut 
from the bottom of Peter’s portrait by the beginning of the first epistle. In both 
cases the inscription simply names the saint. 

The Petrine features are unforgettable ; a roundish face, thick clustering hair about 
the forehead, and a close-cropped beard. By contrast, the features of Jude are much 
elongated and his beard pointed, though split at the end. In fact, the features of Jude 
are almost exactly the features of his older brother James, the one difference being 
that Jude’s hair and beard are nut brown, while the hair and beard of James are 
black turned to gray. 

This portrait sequence relates immediately and specifically to the praxapostolos 
author cycle consisting of Luke, as the author of Acts, and James, Peter, John, Jude 
and Paul as writers of epistles—six authors altogether. As a praxapostolos cycle 
the Chicago portraits are true to type; for usually the authors in this section 
of the New Testament were portrayed as standing rather than seated figures. In 
an eleventh century praxapostolos of the Vatican (Gr. 1208), which is said to have 
belonged to Carlotta, Queen of Jerusalem, by whom it was presented to Pope Inno- 
cent III, these six authors stand at the very beginning of the codex, arranged in 
three pairs according to literary sequence. Quite exceptional is the tenth century 
Bodleian praxapostolos (Canon. Gr. 110) in which the five authors (James is missing) 
are shown seated, in the manner of the Ephesian evangelists. Of all the praxapostolos 
authors Luke is the only one who shows any pronounced tendency to remain 
seated. In his case this posture is explicable as due to the influence of the seated 
evangelist Luke. Even when he is thus pictured at the beginning of Acts, however, 
he is invariably differentiated in marked ways from the preceding evangelist Luke. 
Leningrad 101, a twelfth century Byzantine Testament, textually related to Codex 2400 
in I Corinthians, has a seated Luke at Acts, connecting a series of seated evangelists 
with a sequence of standing apostles. The Luke of the third gospel, however, is 
taking dictation from Paul, while the Luke at Acts is seated alone copying from a 
scroll. With the exception of Luke, Jraxapostolos authors almost invariably stand, as 
do the Chicago trio. 

Standing apostles in the second main section of the New Testament demand for 
consistency standing evangelists in the first main section. This type has become very 
familiar to students of gospel iconography as one of the two main evangelist groups 
to be found in Greek manuscripts—thanks to the indefatigable labors of Professor 
Friend, who has traced the historical development and the ultimate genesis of the 
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standing evangelists.“ Accordingly, in such great tetraevangelia as the Nazarin 
Gospels of the Bibliothéque Nationale (Grec 70), the Gospels of St. Catherine’s on 
Mt. Sinai (Ms. 204), and Andreaskita 5 (now in an American collection) one may find 
the evangelic counterparts for the standing authors in Codex 2400. Nor should 
one forget the unique painted book-covers belonging to the Freer Gospels in 
Washington (W); for these attest the honest attempt of Coptic Egypt of the seventh 
century to supply standing evangelist. portraits for an important but unillustrated 
gospels manuscript.“ 

Back of the standing apostles and evangelists of the New Testament are the standing 
prophets of the Old Testament, best known, perhaps, from the three Roman manu- 
scripts published together by Mufioz: Chigi R VIII 54, of the eleventh century; 
Vatican Gr. 755, of the tenth century; and Vatican Gr. 1153, of the twelfth century.” 
Quite as noble, however, is the prophet of the Laurentian manuscript (Plut. V 9) 
which dates from the same period.” In comparing these prophet sequences with the 
standing author portraits in the New Testament it is particularly noticeable that the 
prophets uniformly carry scrolls, while the New Testament authors are more frequently 
equipped with books. 

A few outstanding monuments bring together these compact author cycles and, 
with the addition of yet other figures, give a clear intimation of what the sequence was 
in its fullest extent. In the sixth century Rabula Gospels of Florence (Laur. I 56)“ 
with its singular combination of New Testament scenes and Old Testament 
characters, Moses and Aaron, Joshua and Samuel, David and Solomon, all precede 
the alignment of prophets, major and minor. With the exception of Solomon, whose 
kingly dignity demands that he be seated, and Jonah, who sleeps under his gourd 
vine, these are all standing figures. Then follow two seated evangelists and two 
standing evangelists. This juxtaposition of the Old Testament worthies and the New 
Testament worthies is a distinctive feature of this remarkable codex. Again, it is 
observable that the prophets generally carry scrolls, while the evangelists, three out 
of four, have books.” 

A more inclusive, more officialized, less literary sequence is found in the single 
figure mosaics of S. Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna, that alternate with the windows, 
below the range of gospel scenes and above the great processions.” They date 
from the sixth century. The figures are unlabeled, either by names or by symbols. 
Most of them carry scrolls; but a few have codices. They number thirty-two, and 
are obviously intended to represent the four major prophets and the twelve minor 


43. Op. cit., pp. 124-133. 


44. C. R. Morey, Zast Christian Paintings in the 
Freer Collection (New York, 1914), pp. 63-81. 


45. A. Mufioz, Z Codici Greci Miniati delle Minori 


et Palatinae Codicum Manuscriptorum Catlalogus (F\o- 
rence, 1742), pls. I-XXVI, pp. 1-25. 


48. R. Garrucci, of. cit., pls. 135, 136; S. E. Asse- 
manus, of. cit., pls. XVI, XVII. 





Biblioteche di Roma (Florence, 1905), pp. 13-44. 49. O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archeology 


46. A. M. Bandinius, Catalogus Codicum Manu- 
scriptorum Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae (Flo- 
rence, 1764), pp. 19-22, pl. II. 

47. R. Garrucci, Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana, Vol. III 
(Prato, 1876), pls. 128-40. 

S. E. Assemanus, Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentiae 


(Oxford, 1911), pp. 350-355. A similar series has 
been reconstructed by Helen Woodruff in the case 
of the lost mosaics of La Daurade at Toulouse. See 
The Art Bulletin, Vol. XIII, No. 1, pp. 80-104. 
C. Ricci, Ravenna (Bergamo, n. d. 10), pls. 55-86. 
Berchem and Clouzot, Mosaigues chrétiennes (Pa- 
ris, 1924), pp. 125-141, 
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prophets in the Old Testament, with the corresponding four evangelists and twelve 
apostles of the New Testament. Of all the standing figure cycles examined thus 
far, these mosaics most resemble the author portraits of Codex 2400 in monumental 
dignity, figure proportion, facial expression, treatment of hair, etc. 

These comprehensive series show that the Chicago author portraits belong to 
a grand cycle of Old and New Testament personages, the authors of or the leading 
characters in the combined Jewish and Christian scriptures. In the full cycle the 
author preferably was portrayed. If he was not known, a character of the book 
might be pictured instead. The great Peshitto Old Testament, of the seventh century, 
now in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Syr. 341),” gives an excellent idea of how a Greek 
Bible thus illustrated with author portraits must have looked. At the beginning 
of almost every book, painted against a neutral background and at the head of a 
column of writing, a supposed author stands and gesticulates. M. Omont is of the 
opinion that all the portraits in this Syriac manuscript were copied from Greek 
models. The series extended through the New Testament; for in its original state 
the Paris manuscript was a complete Bible. From such a vast series the portraits 
in Codex 2400 were derived, distantly though not immediately perhaps. 

Professor Friend’s researches in evangelist origins have demonstrated the initial 
emergence of the standing author type in Hellenistic Egypt.” The codices carried 
by New Testament authors and the rolls carried by Old Testament prophets indicate 
that the former series emerged during the first Christian centuries when the codex 
was coming into vogue, and that the latter series developed during the last centuries 
of the pagan era—the period of the Septuagint—when the papyrus roll was the 
standard book form. In this matter the author portraits in Codex 2400 show mixture; 
one apostle carries a codex and the other two have rolls. This would be expected 
as late as the thirteenth century. 

The pagan prototype for the standing author, Jewish or Christian, can easily be 
recognized. Characteristic features of the type are these: a fully robed masculine 
figure in statuesque pose, a scroll held in the left hand, the right hand raised in a 
speaking gesture. In this manner Greek and Roman artists characteristically por- 
trayed their great orators.” As M. Ebersolt suggested in the case of the standing 
evangelists,” and as Mr. Dalton earlier suggested in the case of the standing pro- 
phets,™ both alike go back ultimately to the standing orator statues of classical 
antiquity. Here is the final derivation of the trio of epistle authors in Codex 2400. 

In their earliest literary use the standing authors were painted against the plain 
background of the papyrus roll itself, as the prophets stand portrayed in the late fifth 
century fragments of an Alexandrian world chronicle in the Golenishev collection.” 


50. H. Omont, Peintures de l' Ancien Testament 


53- J. Ebersolt, La Miniature Byzantine (Paris and 
dans un manuscrit syriaque (Monument et Mémoires, 


Brussels, 1926), p. 82, notice 32. 








Fondation Eugéne Piot, t. 17, Paris, 1909), pp. 85-98. 
pls. V-X. 

51. A. M. Friend, Jr., Zhe Portraits of the Evan- 
gelists in Greek and Latin Manuscripts, in Art Studies, 
Vol. V (Cambridge, 1927), pp. 126 ff. 


52. Salomon Reinach, Repertoire de la Statuaire 
Grecque et Romaine, 5 vols. (Paris, 1897-1924), passim. 


54. O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archeology 
(Oxford, 1911), p. 473. 


55. Bauer-Strzygowski, Hine alexandrinische Welt- 
chronik (Denkschrifien der kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Phil. hist. Klasse, Bd. 51, Vienna, 1906), 
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Thus they appear also against plain parchment, each within a column of writing, 
in the ninth century Vatican codex of Cosmas Indicopleustes (Gr. 699).” 

By comparison with the primitive simplicity and directness of this earliest manner 
of portrayal, the elaborate settings and frames provided for the authors in Codex 2400 
are seen to be highly artificial (Figs. 55-57). Standing figures that naturally require 
vertical space are cut off and crowded into horizontal frames.. To fill up the spaces 
at the sides architectural constructions are introduced. These thirteenth century 
additions of frames and architecture are persuasively rendered; but they do not 
belong to standing author portraits. 

A collocation of these portraits with corresponding cycles in related thirteenth 
century manuscripts shows that the mode of the day was to fit the standing author 
figure into an elaborate setting of some sort. The artist who painted the standing 
authors in Suppl. Gr. 1335 left three of them full height, but filled in the backgrounds 
with buildings, and in one instance added a foreground landscape.” The painter of 
Paris 61 portrayed his Apostle Paul standing in an arched doorway flanked with 
panels of grill work.” A greater sense of propriety was shown by the portraitist of 
Coislin 200 when he left his backgrounds neutral and contented himself with reducing 
his standing authors to half figures only” (Figs. 58-60). A favorite expedient of the 
times was to crowd the standing author into a small medallion which was placed in 
the center of a large rectangular frame.” Along with these varied contemporary 
adaptations the portraits in Codex 2400 exhibit the attempt—sincere if ill advised— 
to provide an ornate setting for the picture of a revered author. 


VIII. TExtT ILLUSTRATIONS 


In an introductory monograph on a manuscript that contains eighty-two text 
illustrations it is obvious that detailed discussion cannot be given to individual minia- 
tures. The best one can do is to treat this huge number of pictures in cycles and to 
isolate single miniatures only when they are typical of the manuscript or exceptional 
among manuscript illustrations generally. However, it is very useful to students of 
iconography to have at least a complete list of subjects and texts illustrated. The 
titles and texts of the miniatures in Codex 2400 are accordingly listed as follows: 


Fol. 6v, Frontispiece: Moses Receiving the Law, John 1: 17. 
or, The Nativity of Jesus, Matt. ii: 1, 2. 

gv, The Slaughter of Boys in Bethlehem, Matt. 11: 16-18. 
1or, John the Baptist Preaching the Kingdom, Matt. iii: 1-9. 


56. Monsignor Cosimo Stornajolo, Le Miniature 
detla Topografia Cristiana di Cosma Indicopleuste (Co- 
dices e Vaticanis selecti X, Rome, 1908), Facsimile. 


59. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Coislin 200, fols. 
188r, 192v, 202r, 207r, 2Ior. 


60. Athos, Laura B 26, fols. 140r and 14o9r. Further 
references are not given since my file of photographs 
from this manuscript is incomplete. 

Berlin, State Library, Greek Octavo 13, fols. 127r, 


57. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Suppl. Gr. 1335, 
fols. 131v, 169v, 184v. 


58. Paris, Bibliothéque National, Grec 61, fol. 216r. 





Cf. also the author portraits in the epistles section 
of Leningrad ror (twelfth century) on the following 
folios: 192, 196, 202, 207, 209, 


130r, 135r, 138v. 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Grec 61, fols. 198r, 
209V, 214V. 
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10v, John’s Warning to Pharisees and Sadducees; His Subservience to the 
Coming One; His Baptism of Jesus, Matt. iii: 10-17. 

tiv, The Beatitudes, Matt. v: 1-12. 

14r, Jesus Cures a Leper, Matt. viii: 1-4. 

14Vv, Jesus and the Capernaum Centurion, Matt. viii: 5-13. 

15r, The Healing of Peter’s Mother-in-Law, Matt. viii: 14, 15. 

15v, Jesus Exorcises Two Gadarene Demoniacs, Matt. viti: 28-32. 

16r, The Cure of the Capernaum Paralytic, Matt. ix: 2-8. 

16r, The Call of Matthew, Matt. ix:9. 

16v, An Official Appeals to Jesus, Matt. ix: 18, 19. 

18r, Jesus’ Denunciation of Galilean Cities, Matt. xi: 20-24. 

18v, Grain Picking on the Sabbath, Matt. xii: 1-8. 

19r, Jesus Restores a Withered Hand, Matt. xii: 9-13. 

19v, Jesus Cures a Blind-and-Dumb Demoniac, Matt. xii: 22-24. 

2ov, Jesus’ Teaching about True Kinship, Matt. xii: 46-50. 

22r, Salome and the Head of John the Baptist, Matt. xiv: 6-11. 

22v, The Feeding of the Five Thousand Men, Matt. xiv: 15-21. 

24v, The Transfiguration, Matt. xvii: 1-6. 

3ir, The Last Supper, Matt. xxvi: 20-25. 

32r, The Betrayal, Matt. xxvi: 47-51. 

33v, The Crucifixion, Matt. xxvii: 35-37. 

34v, The Two Marys Adore the Risen Jesus, Matt. xxviii: 8-10. 

36r, The Evangelist Mark, Mark i: 1-3. 

36v, John the Baptist Preaching Repentance, Mark i: 4-8. 

37r, Jesus Endowed with the Spirit, Mark i: 10-12. 

37v, Jesus Exorcises a Capernaum Demoniac, Mark i: 21-28. 

38r, Jesus Cures Various Diseases, Mark i: 32-34. 

38v, The Cure of the Capernaum Paralytic, Mark ii: 1-12. 

39v, Jesus Restores a Withered Hand, Mark iii: 1-5. 

4or, Jesus’ Teaching about True Kinship, Mark iii: 31-35. 

40v, Jesus Teaching from a Boat, Mark iv: 1-9. 

41v, Jesus Quiets the Storm, Mark iv: 35-41. 

42r, The Man with a Legion of Demons, Mark v: 1-13. 

42v, Jairus Appeals to Jesus, Mark v: 22, 23. 

43r, The Woman with the Hemorrhage Touches Jesus’ Garment, Mark v: 24-34. 

43v, Jesus Raises Jairus’ Daughter, Mark v: 37-42. 

46v, The Journey to the Mount of Transfiguration, Mark ix: 2. 

51v, The Anointing in the House of Simon the Leper, Mark xiv: 3-9. 

54v, The Women at the Tomb, Mark xvi: 1-7. 

56r, The Evangelist Luke, Luke i: 1-4. 

56v, The Annunciation to Zechariah, Luke i: 5-20. 

57r, The Annunciation to Mary, Luke 1: 26-38. 

57v, The Visitation, Luke i: 39-55. 

58r, The Nativity of John the Baptist, Luke i: 57, 58. 

sor, The Nativity of Jesus, Luke ii: 6-14. 
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5s9v, The Presentation, Luke ii: 22-32. 

61r, John the Baptist Reproving Herod; John in Prison, Luke iii: 19, 20. 
61v, Jesus Endowed with the Spirit while Praying, Luke iii: 21, 22. 

62r, The First Temptation, Luke iv : 1-4. 

62v, Jesus Reading the Lesson in the Nazareth Synagogue, Luke iv: 16-19. 
63r, Jesus Teaching in the Nazareth Synagogue, Luke iv: 20-27. 

63v, Jesus Exorcises a Capernaum Demoniac, Luke iv: 31-37. 

65v, The Raising of the Widow’s Son at Nain, Luke vii: 11-17. 

66v, The Anointing in the House of Simon the Pharisee, Luke vii : 36-39. 
68v, The Mission of the Twelve Disciples, Luke ix : 1-6. 

69v, The Transfiguration, Luke ix: 28-35. 

77v, Jesus Cures Ten Lepers, Luke xvii: 11-14. 

84v, Jesus Blesses His Disciples, Luke xxiv: 50, 51. 

85r, The Evangelist John, John 1: 1. 

85v, The Descent to Hades, John i: 6-13. 

86r, The Testimony of John the Baptist to the Pre-existent One, John i: 15, 
86r, Moses Receiving the Law, John i: 17. 

86v, Jesus Reveals God, John i: 18. 

87r, The Testimony of John the Baptist to the Lamb of God, John, i: 29-31. 
87v, The Wedding Feast at Cana, John 11: 1-4. 

88v, A Royal Officer Appeals to Jesus at Cana, John iv: 46-50. 

89r, Jesus Cures a Lame Man at Bethesda, John v: 1-9. 

gov, The Feeding of Five Thousand Men, John vi: 3-14. 

96r, The Raising of Lazarus, John xi: 38-44. 

98r, Jesus Washing the Disciples’ Feet, John xiii: 4-11. 

106r, Peter and the Jerusalem Leaders, Acts i: 15-22. 

106v, The Election of Matthias, Acts i: 23-26. 

107r, Pentecost, Acts ii: 1-4. 

108v, The Lame Man at the Beautiful Gate, Acts iii: 1-8. 

109v, Peter and John before the Sanhedrin, Acts iv: 5-13. 

111r, The Death of Ananias, Acts v: 1-5. 

114v, The Stoning of Stephen, Acts vii: 55-60. 

115r, Paul Led to Damascus, Acts ix: 3-9. 

115v, The Baptism of Paul, Acts ix: 17, 18. 

116v, Peter Restores Dorcas to Life, Acts ix : 36-41. 

117r, Peter’s Vision, Acts x: 9-16. 

119v, Peter’s Release from Prison, Acts xii: 5-9. 

122v, Paul Cures a Lame Man at Lystra, Acts xiv: 8-11. 

138r, The Apostle James, James i: 1. 

141r, The Apostle Peter, I Peter i: 1, 2. 
150r. The Apostle Jude, Jude 1, 2. 
206v, King David the Psalmist, I Sam. xvi: 18. 


Unfortunately, there are no extended primitive cycles of gospel illustrations with 
which to compare the miniatures of Codex 2400. That there were such cycles dating 
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to the fifth if not even to the fourth century cannot be doubted. The Codex of Ros- 
sano (2) and the Gospels of Rabula in Florence (Plut. I 56) give fugitive glimpses of 
the quality of these early illustrations. Also the literary attestation of such primitive 
sequences is ample and excellent. The Patriarch Nicephorus, outstanding opponent 
of iconoclasts, certainly had miniatures in mind in his famous reference to the painted 
word and the spoken word standing side by side in ancient manuscripts and both 
giving the same account of the sacred history." John of Damascus, the other great 
champion of images, could cite themes that were composed on the order of the great 
Constantine himself.” Choricius’ description of the mosaics of St. Sergius in Gaza,™ 
and Mesarites’ discussion of the scenes represented in the Church of the Holy Apo- 
stles in Constantinople,” both attest monumental cycles of gospel illustrations that 
go back to the sixth century in the case of the Gaza mosaics, and to the ninth cen- 
tury in the case of those in the Holy Apostles’ Church. 

Two manuscripts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries preserve most completely 
these ancient gospel sequences: Grec 74 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, with its 37 
friezes, and Laur. VI 23 of Florence, with its 288 compositions. M. Millet has urged 
that these invaluable manuscripts preserve in late and altered form, two distinct and 
very ancient traditions of gospel illustration.” The miniatures of Paris 74 check with 
Choricius’ account of the St. Sergius mosaics in Gaza and relate generally to manu- 
scripts of Syro-Palestinian origin. Here M. Millet finds the Antiochian tradition 
exemplified. Laur. VI 23, on the other hand, has its affinities with the mosaics of the 
Holy Apostles in Constantinople and with Alexandrian and Coptic monuments gene- 
rally. Here, then, the Alexandrian-Constantinopolitan recension is preserved. 

Comparing the miniatures of Codex 2400 in detail with complete photographs of 
Paris 74 and the Hautes Etudes selection of the Laurentian miniatures, it becomes 
evident that the Chicago tableaux belong to the Alexandrian-Constantinopolitan tra- 
dition of the latter manuscript, rather than the Antiochian tradition of the former. In 
subjects treated, in style, and in iconography the parallels to the Chicago miniatures 
are to be found in the Florentine manuscript. 

It is a misfortune that the only reproductions of Laur. VI 23 available for students 
at present are the photographs by M. Millet in the Hautes Etudes collection® and the 
sketches by Mme. Millet in Recherches sur [Iconographie de l Evangile. Just on the 
basis of this limited selection alone, however, it is observable that while Paris coun- 
terparts for Chicago miniatures are invariably matched by Laurentian parallels, the 
reverse cannot be affirmed. On the contrary, there are a few Chicago themes that 
are matched in Laur. VI 23, but have no Paris equivalent. This is surprising in view 
of the fact that the Laurentian manuscript has fewer friezes than the Paris codex has. 
In general, also, both the Laurentian and the Chicago miniatures are more directly 
illustrative of adjacent texts than are the Paris 74 miniatures. 


61. Nicephorus, Antirrheticus, \11, 5; Migne, Paér. kirche,Vol. 2 Die Apostelkirche in Konstantinopel (Leip- 
Gr., Vol. 100, Col. 382. zig, 1908). 

62. Joannes Damascenus, De Sanctis et Venerandis 65. Gabriel Millet, Recherches sur ? Iconographie 
Imaginibus, 3; Migne, Pair. Gr., Vol. 95, Col. 348. de i’ Evangile (Paris, 1916), pp. 569-592. 

63. Choricius Gazaeus, Orationes, Declamationes, 66. Gabriel Millet, La Collection Chrétienne et By- 
Fragmenta, Ed. Boissonade (Paris, 1846), p. 94. zantine des Hautes Etudes (Paris, 1903), pp. 39-41, 


64. August Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostel- C 370-432. 
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Fic. 30—John’s Warning and Subservience ; Fic. 31— Lhe Transfiguration 
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Fig. 32— The Last Supper Fic. 33—John the Baptist Preaching Repentance 


Chicago, Rockefeller McCormick Collection: Byzantine New Testament 
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Stylistically there are convincing resemblances between the Chicago and the Flo- 
rence miniatures with corresponding contrasts in Paris 74. This is most noticeable 
in the treatment of figures and draperies. Figure proportions are similar in the Chi- 
cago and Laurentian miniatures, with heads overlarge in relation to bodies, and 
bodies vigorous, stalky, and free moving. In Paris 74 figures are tall, slender, elonga- 
ted, and normally they stand stiff and erect (Figs. 35-36). Draperies in Laur. VI 23, 
as in Ms. 2400, are handled freely and loosely. They hang naturally in folds, and 
whatever decorative quality they possess is unobtrusive. In Paris 74 patterns are 
repeated and accentuated, borders are straight, and folds rendered in a linear manner, 
with the lines like the cloisons of an enamel. Of the two styles that of Paris 74 is 
the more artificial. 

In the matter of iconography there are constant contrasts between Laur. VI 23 and 
Paris 74, with the Chicago codex invariably agreeing with the former. Only a few 
instances—one from each gospel—must suffice. In the Chicago and Florence codices 
Jesus is seated as he gives instructions for the feeding of the multitudes in Matthew. 
In Paris 74 he invariably stands in these scenes (Figs. 35-36). The woman with 
the hemorrhage kneels in Laur. VI 23 to touch the garment of Jesus in illustration of 
the Marcan story; and so she does in the Chicago manuscript. Not so in Paris 74, 
where she stands conspicuously upright. The Lucan annunciation to Mary is indefi- 
nitely located in Laur. VI 23 and again in Ms. 2400. In Paris 74 it is the Protevan- 
gelium annunciation at the well that is pictured. In the Johannine scene of Jesus 
washing the disciples’ feet the Laurentian and Chicago codices agree in representing 
Jesus as wiping the feet of the disciples. In Paris 74 he is engaged in the act of 
washing instead. 

This collocation of the Chicago cycle with the miniatures of Laur. VI 23 has 
undeniable importance for the student of iconography: first, because the Laurentian 
manuscript, rather than Paris 74, represents the persistence of classical elements in 
3yzantine gospel illustration; second, because the Laurentian manuscript has nota- 
bly fewer relatives and descendants than the Paris manuscript has. In particular, 
Laur. VI 23 does not have close Slavonic parallels such as Mlle. Der Nersessian 
has discovered and published for Paris 74." 

Indirectly, however, the Chicago miniatures do connect with the Syro-Palestinian 
tradition represented by the Paris tetraevangelia. Through the medium of Cappado- 
cian influence, that all-important connecting link between the Aramean Orient and 
Hellenistic Byzantium, the Chicago miniatures reach back toward Syrian Antioch. 
From the time of Asterius of Amasia (d. 403), who tells of pictured garments and 
mural paintings, Cappadocia had been famed for her religious art. In the sixth century 
some of the greatest East Christian manuscripts that we know were produced in this 
area. When in the seventh century Syria-Palestine was lost to Christendom by the 
Arab conquest, Cappadocia became the great Eastern center for monasticism. In her 
churches and convents she provided the environment in which a theology and an art 
tradition derived from the Orient were further developed until the conquest by the 


67. Sirarpie Der Nersessian, 7wo Slavonic Parai- lels of the Greek Tetraevangelia: Paris 74, in The 
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Seljuk Turks in the eleventh century. Meanwhile, in Constantinople the monastery of 
the Studium, an unshaken bulwark against iconoclasm, maintained close connections 
with the monasteries of the provinces, and chiefly with the convents of Cappadocia. 
Thus through the ramifications of monasticism the Syro-Palestinian tradition and 
point of view came to have vigorous advocacy in the Byzantine capital. 

The great monuments of Cappadocian art in the manuscript field are the incom- 
parable purple codices, Rossanensis (2) and Sinopensis (0). More uncouth, but more 
vigorous and no less sincere or genuinely Cappadocian, are the fragments of an eighth 
century lectionary in the Leningrad State Library (Gr. 21). A ninth century Gregory 
Nazianzenus in the Bibliothéque Nationale (Grec 510) gives evidence of much Ana- 
tolian influence in the capital where it was produced. The most comprehensive 
Cappadocian cycles, however, are to be found in the frescoes of the cave churches in 
Cappadocia itself. It is true that these murals do not date earlier than the ninth 
century, and most of them are later. But they descend directly from earlier painting 
under Syrian influence. Thus they reveal the continuity of the Syro-Hellenistic 
tradition through this period. 

Comparing the miniatures of Codex 2400 with these monuments of Cappadocian 
art various evidences of Asiatic influence come to the fore. The lavish pearling of 
borders was a Cappadocian idiosyncrasy. Bands of pearls are frequently found among 
the frescoes in the cave chapels. They stud the furniture in Leningrad 21 and 
Paris 510, and they adorn coiffures and headdresses in Sinopensis. In the miniatures 
of Ms. 2400 these pearled borders are found not only on the footstools of the evan- 
gelists, but also on the footstool and bench of Jesus Himself when Jairus appeals to 
Him to heal his daughter (fol. 42v, Fig. 40). 

Painting the garments of Jesus in gold was an item of barbaric splendor that is 
found in Cappadocian manuscripts. In Rossanensis Jesus’ outer garment is done in 
gold while His undergarment is blue. In Sinopensis both tunic and mantle are in 
gold. In the miniatures of Codex 2400 the tunic is purple and the mantle blue 
usually—but not always. When, in the fifth chapter of Matthew, Jesus addresses the 
crowd with the encouraging Beatitudes He is seated on the Mount with a golden 
mantle wrapped about Him in the manner of the Christ of Rossanensis (fol. 15v, Fig. 26). 

In choice of themes represented, also, there is parallelism between the scenes in 
the Chicago manuscript and the cycles painted in the cave chapels. Cappadocian 
artists did their creative work in composing gospel scenes. Few illustrations of the 
Old Testament or of Acts or of hagiography are included in their repertoire. What 
is striking is the large increment of apocryphal subjects that are mixed with canonical 
themes in the gospel cycle. These are‘derived for the most part from the Protevan- 
gelium of James. 

The Virgin Mary is prominent with a cycle of her own, including the presentation 
of the Virgin, her miraculous feeding by an angel, the reproach of Joseph, the trial 
by water, and the reconciliation of Joseph. Cappadocian artists followed the Prote- 
vangelium in picturing the Annunciation, and so represented the Virgin as at her 


68. P. G. de Jerphanion, Une novelle province de l’Art Byzantin, Les Eglises rupestres de Cappadoce 
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spinning. Also in the Nativity scenes appear apocryphal details: the birth in a grotto, 
the attendant midwives, and the baby’s bath. The Cappadocian cycle showed similar 
apocryphal enrichment in scenes relative to John the Baptist; for in addition to the 
Nativity of the Baptist there were pictured the pursuit of Elizabeth and the death of 
Zecharias as details in connection with the massacre of the Bethlehem children. The 
special Baptist interest of Cappadocian artists was further shown in scenes detailing 
the preaching of the Forerunner and the baptism of Jesus. 

All this typically Cappadocian concentration on apocryphal details relative to the 
Virgin, the Nativity, and John the Baptist is given repeated illustration in Codex 2400. 
The Virgin of the Annunciation in the Chicago codex holds a spindle in her hand and 
so receives the good news from the angel while at her peculiar work (fol. 57, Fig. 43). 
3oth the Matthean and Lucan nativities represent the apocryphal birth in a cave 
rather than the canonical stable scene (fols. 9 and 59, Figs. 25, 46). At least one 
midwife makes her appearance in the Matthean scene. The Chicago codex also con- 
tains a Nativity of John the Baptist (fol. 58, Fig. 45) in which the neighbors and 
relatives of Elizabeth gather to congratulate the mother. The Slaughter of the Inno- 
cents in Ms. 2400 is actually the Cappadocian scene of the escape of Elizabeth and 
her child from Herod and his soldiers (fol. 9v, Fig. 23). The mountain has opened to 
receive the mother and child, from whom a golden light shines. As the Protevan- 
gelium story requires they are divinely protected in the mountain of God (Protev. 23). 
Pre-Cappadocian examples of this scene are also found in Egyptian frescoes and 
ivories. Each of the gospels in the Chicago manuscript has its Baptist preaching 
scene in which John preaches repentance or points to Jesus as the Coming One, as 
he does in the Cappadocian churches of Toqale Kilissé and Qeledjlar.” 

For the baptismal scene in Codex 2400 (fol. 1ov, Fig. 30)no less than nine different 
parallels are to be found among the grotto frescoes of Cappadocia.” A Qeledjlar 
mural is typical of the group (Fig. 29). The scene is depicted without perspective 
or landscape. Hence the Jordan River is free to pile up like a tall mound to the 
very shoulders of Jesus, as it does also in the Chicago miniature. Elements appa- 
rently absent from the latter composition but prominent in the Qeledjlar fresco are 
the dove descending from a segment of heaven above and the trumpeting river god 
Jordan in the lower left-hand corner of the watery triangle. In both compositions 
Jesus stands very naturally facing left, not in the frontal pose of the formal middle 
Byzantine period. His hands are not disposed for the concealment of His sex, but His 
right hand is raised and extended toward John. From the right two angels approach 
with bright clothes covering their hands, ready to dry the body of Jesus. From the 
left John climbs eagerly upward with bowed back as he does in the great early repre- 
sentations of the scene on the Monza flasks and the painted panel of the Sancta 
Sanctorum. This detailed comparison demonstrates a remarkably close resemblance 
between the Baptism in Ms. 2400 and the Cappadocian treatment of the scene. 

Such similarity between Rockefeller McCormick and Cappadocian iconography is 
not exceptional. Detailed analysis of the Anatolian frescoes has revealed that twenty- 


69. Jerphanion, of. cit., pl. 48, No. 2; pl. 65, No. 3; pl. 42, No. 3; pl. 48, No. 2; pl. 65, No. 2; 
No. 1; pl. 77, No. 1. pl. 77, No. 1; pl. 78, No.1; pl. 89, No. 2; pl. 103, 
70. Jerphanijon, of. cié., pl. 35, No. 2;.pl. 36, No. 3; pl. 119, No. 3. 
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six scenes in the Chicago manuscript are directly paralleled on the walls of the grotto 
chapels. No less than 139 mural paintings are involved in this comparison. In many 
instances the resemblance between the miniature and the fresco is nothing short of 
astonishing. For this reason the Chicago Testament may be ranked with Paris 510 
as one of the products of the imperial scriptorium in Byzantium that shows the 
persistence of Cappadocian influence in the capital itself. 

Among the many narrative illustrations of Codex 2400 a scattered cycle of liturgical 
scenes is clearly distinguishable. These are marked by prominent placement, repe- 
tition, formal treatment, non-historical content, and pronounced theological interest. 
Their presence in a numerous thirteenth century assemblage of text illustrations 
records one of the most signal and characteristic developments in the whole history 
of Byzantine art. 

The earliest East Christian cycles of gospel illustrations appearing in churches and 
manuscripts were the great narrative cycles, like those in St. Sergius of Gaza or the 
sixth century antecedents of the Holy Apostles mosaics described by Mesarites. 
Among the rock churches of Cappadocia this narrative cycle persisted in church 
decoration until the tenth century. 

From the time of the Iconoclasts, however, down to the development of the middle 
Byzantine style in the eleventh century, there was a steady separation of narrative 
scenes from incidents of the passion and a subordination of the former to the latter. 
In the end the miracles of Jesus came to be ranked with the legends of saints, and 
the gospel story was illustrated by a limited selection of scenes especially associated 
with the great feasts of the church calendar. The explanation of this development in 
the thought forms of the Byzantines themselves was that the liturgical scenes were 
absolutely essential to human salvation, whereas the narrative scenes had demon- 
strative value merely, as proving the divine lordship of the Savior.” 

In this exaltation of liturgical scenes at the expense of the narrative cycle gene- 
rally, one witnesses the steady adaptation of iconography as well as text to the 
demands of the Christian cult. The New Testament student, fully familiar with the 
importance of gospel lectionaries in which the gospel text itself is arranged according 
to the official calendar of the ecclesiastical year, should not be at all surprised at 
this parallel ordering of gospel illustrations to celebrate the great church festivals. 
It is only another illustration of how close were the links uniting liturgy and art 
in Byzantine history. 

The process came to a culmination in the eleventh century, sometimes called 
the “liturgical period.” From that time on the schemes of church decoration in 
Eastern orthodoxy remained fixed, formal, and liturgical. The general arrangement 
foreshadowed in the Vea or new palace church at Constantinople was perfected and 
accepted as canonical. It was repeated in the churches of Athos, and Mistra. It is 
followed even at the present time. Painters’ manuals were compiled dictating the 
precise details both of arrangement and of iconography. These were the precursors 
of the well-known work of Dionysius of Furna.” In manuscript illustrations the 
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liturgical scenes came to dominate the field. Splendid codices were miniatured, like 
Harley 1810, now the pride of the British Museum, in which the sole illustrations 
were the great féte scenes or associated tableaux. As a net result the most numerous 
class of Byzantine miniatures in existence today—portraits excepted—are the festi- 
val scenes. 

Naturally, liturgical cycles tended to run to sacred numbers which were interpreted 
symbolically. Earlier, seven was the number of the cycle, recalling the seven days 
of creation. The famous ampullae of Monza—brought from the holy places of 
Palestine—which may be considered to represent the pilgrim cycle of the sixth 
century, preserve the initial group of seven scenes as follows: Annunciation, Visita- 
tion, Nativity, Baptism, Crucifixion, Resurrection, Ascension. There was an interme- 
diate cycle of ten scenes that emerged in the eighth century, typifying the Decalogue 
or the ten Beatitudes. The full cycle of twelve scenes, suggesting the twelve apostles, 
finally became canonical, establishing itself in the centuries between the eleventh and 
the fourteenth. It is attested by major late Byzantine monuments in all sorts of 
media: ivory, mosaic, steatite, parchment, metal, enamel, etc. In this later cycle the 
Visitation tended to disappear. Added liturgical scenes were: the Presentation, the 
Transfiguration, the Resurrection of Lazarus, the Triumphal Entry, Pentecost, and 
the Dormition of the Virgin. Of these various scenes the ones given most prominence 
were the Crucifixion and the Descent to Hades, the latter being the East Christian 
equivalent for the Resurrection. These were revered as the really crucial acts in the 
salvation drama. 





In Codex 2400 all the liturgical scenes appear prominently except the Triumphal 
Entry, the Ascension, and the Dormition of the Virgin. Undoubtedly the Triumphal 
Entry was originally pictured in the text of Matthew where the fifth leaf is now 
missing from the third quire. The Ascension was perhaps regarded as represented 
by the related scene of the Benediction of the Apostles at the end of Luke (fol. 84v, 
Fig. 49). It is more likely, however, that the missing first leaf of Acts carried an 
Ascension on its verso. There appears to be no particular reason why the Dormition 
of the Virgin should have been depicted in this manuscript. 

Of the nine liturgical scenes that remain in the codex two are repeated in Luke 
after an earlier representation in Matthew: the Nativity (ff. 9 and 59) and the Transfigu- 
ration (ff.24vand69v). Both nativities show the Lucan annunciation to the shepherds. 

The most peculiar case of liturgical influence observable among these miniatures 
is the placement of the Descent to Hades at the very beginning of the prologue 
to the fourth gospel (fol. 85v, Fig. 50). Usually the miniatures illustrate the text 
immediately following in the Chicago manuscript. Here the subsequent text is John 
i:4f. ‘It was by him that life came into existence, and that life was the light of 
mankind. The light is still shining in darkness, for the darkness has never put it out.”’ 
The ideational connection between picture and passage is so very tenuous that the 
miniature cannot possibly be regarded as an illustration of the text. 

The location of the miniature at this point in the codex is entirely due to liturgical 
usage in the Eastern church. John i:1-17 was the most common prescribed lection 
for Easter Sunday according to the Byzantine rite. The East Christian pictorial 
type celebrating the festival was not the Resurrection proper—that subject was rare 
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in the Greek East during the Comnenian and Paleologan periods—but the Descent 
to Hades instead. This resurrection of the righteous dead was inscribed 4 d&vdéotaatc. 
Since the Descent actually pictured the deliverance of the great dead, the choice 
of this scene for the celebration of Easter was not inept, however out of place 
its location in the Johannine prologue may seem to be. 

By far the largest single group of miniatures in Ms. 2400, nearly one half of the 
total number, picture miracles of various sorts, healings being especially prominent. 
The most frequent portrayal of Jesus in these compositions is the figure of a potent 
healer and exorcist, Who strides on unhesitatingly, His right leg thrust forward, 
unbent at the knee, and His right hand raised in a speaking gesture of exorcism 
(color plate). A miracle mania and a strong penchant for exorcisms characterize the 
miniaturists of this codex quite as much as the gospel writers themselves. 

Parallel with this miracle cycle there is a much more exceptional teaching cycle 
that also includes numerous scenes. Sometimes the Jesus Who teaches is identically 
the same figure as the Jesus Who heals (fol. 18v, Fig. 28). Invariably He has His 
right hand raised in an eloquent gesture and holds a scroll, tightly rolled, in His 


? 


left hand. With equal power He “ teaches like one who has authority” and “gives 
orders with authority even to the foul spirits, and they obey him!” (Mark i: 21-27). 
The one difference in representation between the two functions is that Jesus invariably 
stands to exorcise and is usually seated for teaching (fol. 63, Fig. 47). 

Some very unusual teaching scenes are included in this codex. Only in the 
most completely illustrated gospel manuscripts can counterparts be found for them. 
Seated on an ornate bench, codex in hand, Jesus pronounces woes on the unrepentant 
Galilean cities (fol. 18, Fig. 27). From a little boat on the Sea of Galilee near the 
shore He tells parables of the kingdom (fol. gov, Fig. 38). To the twelve, before 
sending them off on a teaching and healing mission through Galilee, He gives 
detailed instructions for their journey (fol. 68v, Fig. 48). To the disciples of John 
the Baptist, Jesus accords a new revelation of the heavenly father (fol. 86v, Fig. 51). 

The Baptist as well as Jesus is included in this remarkable teaching cycle. It is 
most amazing in the Baptist scenes to find the content of the teaching as well 
as the act of instruction exemplified. When, for example, the Baptist warns the 
Pharisees and Sadducees ‘1 tell you, God can produce descendants for Abraham 
right out of these stones! ’’—quick as the word the descendants materialize out of 
stones in the foreground—sprawling, frog-like figures, like new born babes (fol. 10, 
Fig. 24). A little later when John declares, “‘ After me there is coming one stronger 
than Iam, one whose shoes I am not fit to stoop down and untie,” immediately in 
the scene itself John is represented as doing this very menial act (fol. 1ov, Fig. 30). 
It is only in such manuscripts as Laur. VI 23 and Paris 74 that one can find enacted 
preachments like these. 

The most singular of the Rockefeller McCormick miniatures are the thirteen 
scenes illustrating the book of Acts. These are absolutely unique among surviving 
manuscripts of the Greek New Testament. It is true that certain féte scenes appear- 
ing in gospel manuscripts belong to the Acts cycle. The Ascension is equally in place 
at the end of the third gospel and the beginning of Acts. Pentecost belongs properly 
to Acts. Particular scenes from Acts, such as the stoning of Stephen or the con- 
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version of Paul, were favorite subjects for miniaturists of Cosmas Indicopleustes. 
Monastic psalters also included a few tableaux from Acts in their margins. In the 
Syriac gospels of Rabula (Laur. I 56) the choice of Matthias seems very much out of 
place in its gospel setting at the very beginning of the manuscript (fol. 1). Acts cycles 
in other media, such as the mosaics in the Palatine Chapel at Palermo and in the 
Cathedral at Monreale, are also well known. But another New Testament manuscript 
with a cycle of Acts illustrations is not known. In this area Codex 2400 has a unique 
contribution to make to the study of New Testament iconography. 

In the traditional representation of Pentecost, a liturgical scene in early Acts, 
Peter heads the line of apostles ranged on the left side and Paul, evenly placed, 
heads the apostolic group on the right (fol. 107, Fig. 54). The Acts scenes generally, 
in this manuscript, thus divide in interest between the two apostolic leaders. In 
the situations of early Acts the roundish face of Peter is the center of interest, 


just as the personality of Peter dominates this section of Early Christian history 


and literature. Similarly, in the later scenes of Acts the oval features of Paul focus 
the attention, just as the apostle to the Gentiles dominates the initial spread of 
Christianity in the Graeco-Roman world. This divided personal interest in the Acts 
miniatures suggests that the literary origin of this unique cycle may have been in 
menologia devoted to Peter and Paul. If so it was a recently developed cycle 
when Codex 2400 was illustrated. 

The closest monumental parallels to the Peter-Paul group of miniatures are to 
be found among the mosaics of the Capella Palatina in Palermo and the Cathedral 
in Monreale.” Their twelfth century date further indicates the comparative lateness 
of the cycle, and attests the freshness of interest in these subjects when the Chicago 
codex was miniatured. 

Concerning the text illustrations of Ms. 2400 in general it should be said that 
their iconography is clearly late Comnenian. Full proof of this statement is found 
in a corpus of New Testament iconography that is being assembled by myself for 
publication. Asa continuation of late Comnenian tradition the Rockefeller McCormick 
miniatures class with the mosaics of Torcello, with certain early cycles in San Marco, 
and with the Siculo-Byzantine mosaics in Monreale and Palermo. The contemplation 
of these extensive sequences inspires wonderment at the richness of Comnenian 
iconography. The large number of miniatures in the Chicago manuscript, chrono- 
logically located at the very beginning of the Paleologan period, illustrate the transfer 
of this enlarged iconographic interest to the final cultural era in Byzantine history. 


IX. THe TECHNIQUE OF THE MINIATURES 


}yzantine miniatures are generally badly flaked. Very few East Christian manu- 
scripts show such well preserved scenes as the great series on the life of Christ done 
by Basilius in the early twelfth century for the Psalter of Melissenda.“ That psalter, 


73. Pomerantzew and Tchaguine, Chapelle Palatine D. Domenico-Benedetto Gravina, // Duomo di Mon- 
a Palerme (St. Petersburg, 1908). veale (Palermo, 1859). 
74. London, British Museum, Egerton 1139. 
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however, was written in Latin, and the miniatures, for all their Byzantine iconography, 
record Western influence in style and color. The illuminators of the Latin West were 
far more successful in achieving permanency in their work than were the miniaturists 
of the Greek East. 

The miniatures in Codex 2400 are no exception to this generalization. All of them 
are more or less flaked and abraded. This disastrous circumstance, however, provides 
for itself a rich compensation. The removal of the upper layers of color has revealed 
the underdrawing of the figures and scenes. Always the sketchy underdrawing is 
more free, immediate, and spontaneous than the carefully calculated overpainting is. 
Hence the curious and contradictory result that the more the miniature has flaked, 
the more interesting it has become. There is not a more admirable design in this 
manuscript than the ruined psalter frontispiece at the very end (fol. 206v, Fig. 15), 
where King David the Psalmist remains sketched in primitive state, the outlines of 
his figure distinct, but with little of color filling in the body spaces. 

The underdrawing is invariably done in red—an exceptional circumstance, since 
brown or black were more frequently used in Byzantine first sketches. The fineness 
and evenness of the lines suggest that a pen rather thana brush wasemployed. Almost 
all the primary lines are of the contour variety drawn at a single stroke. This is the 
most difficult kind of drawing to manage; but in the miniatures of Ms. 2400 it is 
done with great sureness, vivacity, and intelligence. An adjusted sense of proportion 
was shown in the performance. Unimportant parts were neglected. Legs, for example, 
were leanly rendered, and feet were left hanging loosely below, in the familiar Byzan- 
tine manner. 

It is clear that these admirably executed initial lines were expected to be concealed 
in the finished miniatures. In a John the Baptist scene on 36v (Fig. 33) the red 
horizon line cuts ruthlessly across legs and bodies and garments where the over- 
painting has been rubbed off, but it disappears completely where the color still 
adheres. An overlapping of design and frame is noticeable in many miniatures. 
Heads or haloes extend into the upper border, while feet reach across the lower line 
of the picture. Some radical correction of the first drawing was also indulged. In the 
Marcan scene of Jesus’ experience immediately after baptism (fol. 37r, Fig. 37) 
His figure has been appreciably lengthened and made more dominant in the final 
rendition. 

The visible lines on the overpainting, drawn to accentuate contours and features, 
to indicate folds in garments, and to add decorative patterns of various sorts, were 
executed with a brush in black or color. These lines again are sure and strong, but 
by comparison with the underdrawing, they are hard and stiff. Pleasing patterned 
motifs are worked out in line on furniture and cushions and on the ever-present 
architecture. The drapery on the front of the Last Supper table (fol. 31, Fig. 32) 
and the covering to the couch of Jairus’ daughter (fol. 43v, Fig. 41) provide good 
backgrounds for skillful line work. Wood paneling, whether on the gates of the 
Galilean cities (fol. 18, Fig. 27), or on evangelists’ lecterns (ff. 56 and 85, Figs. 8, 14), 
or on the gates of Hades itself (fol. 85v, Fig. 50), constitute a regularized motif 
which is by that circumstance an element of variety. In comparison with all this 
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original line work the attempts at redrawing done at a much later period, which 
disfigure some of the miniatures, is seen to be very harsh indeed.” 

In the matter of composition the Rockefeller McCormick scenes show a combination 
of adjusted balance and intriguing variety. Some of the designs are quite symmetrical. 
This is particularly true of the more traditional and liturgical scenes such as the Trans- 
figuration, the Crucifixion, the Holy Women in the Garden, the Benediction of the 
Apostles, and the Pentecost. Even the most traditional of them, however, are varied in 
minor ways on either side, so that the symmetry does not approach duplication. 

The more unusual are quite unsymmetrical. In these cases, however, a distinct 
balance in the composition is yet maintained. If a single figure dominates one side 
of the picture, a mountain mass, or a building, or a crowd fills the other side (Figs. 26, 
27, 42). If Jesus and his disciples stand statuesque on one side, on the other side 
demoniacs contort in agony and by their violent action attract sufficient attention to 
themselves (color plate and Fig. 39). 

The compositions are not diffuse, however. On the contrary they are well tied 
together and pronouncedly centralized. A single controlling figure holds the atten- 
tion. Usually it is Jesus Himself. He does so whether seated or standing. The 
prominent character, Jesus or Peter or Paul, is frequently exaggerated in height or 
size in relation to others, who are sometimes represented as even diminutive by 
comparison (fol. 18v, Fig. 28). Mere bystanders in these scenes are almost incidental, 
but they are used effectively to stop the composition on either side. A conspicuous 
expedient that makes its appearance in almost every miniature is that the figures on 
the outside look or point inward and so focus attention on the center. 

In most of the compositions a distinct linear thrust is employed. Diagonal lines 
from both sides point toward the center. Generally speaking, compositional schemes 
are organized vertically rather than horizontally. Curves, that are very gracious and 
suave, supplement and soften the effect of the direct thrusts. In the Transfiguration 
scene, where the straight rays and the pointing arms focus on the glorified Christ, 
less consciously but no less irresistibly the curves of bodies and hills do the same 
(fol. 24v, Fig. 31). 

[he Chicago manuscript is “illumined” in the very literal sense that it is “lighted 
up” by colors and especially with gold. The solid background element in all the 
miniatures is dull, unburnished gold, laid on in powdered form. This is varied at the 
bottom by a foreground strip in solid color, or mounting hills and architecture that 
break up the straight horizon line. A solid gold background for all the miniatures 
thus constitutes a neutral, harmonizing element throughout the manuscript. 

The color palette of the artists was a very simplified one. It is a constant surprise 
to observe what rich and varied effects they obtained with a comparatively few basic 
tones. Red and blue are the colors most frequently employed in various gradations 
and combinations, with green as a strongly supporting pigment. If to these are 
added black and white and the peculiar but mutually related qualities of burnt sienna 
and yellow ocher the entire palette can be worked out with various combinations of 
these fundamental colors. 


75. See particularly folios 19v, 20v, 32r, 43r, and 116v. 
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There is considerable color repetition in various parts of the compositions, intended 
to give a chromatic balance to the whole, equalizing with the balance of figures and 
forms. Nevertheless, in certain sections of the manuscript the dominance of one 
particular tone is noticeable, running through various miniatures. In the early part 
of Luke orange makes its appearance, turning to orange red on occasion. In John 
gradations of brown become prominent, while in Acts everything runs to violet red 
harmonized with blue. Closely connected color schemes are well managed in this 
manuscript. The green-blue-brown combination of the Transfiguration (46v) is exceed- 
ingly refreshing, while the frequent juxtaposition of red orange and violet red makes 
a very close and rich harmony. On the whole, the color schemes in these miniatures 
are exceedingly well thought out and very interesting. 

A particularly effective piece of color management is the way in which a gradation 
of color is used to produce the effect of modeling. Much good anatomy is portrayed 
in this way. The nude demoniacs, each with a well defined rib cage and pectoral 
muscles, are deserving of close observation (fols. 37v and 42r, color plate and Fig. 39). 


Green is used, particularly on faces and legs, to give the illusion of modeling. Peter 
with his bare legs in the feet-washing scene is a good illustration (fol. 98, Fig. 52). 


An unforgettable feature of these miniatures is the amount of facial characterization 
they include. In one or two instances there are flat, brown faces that give the impression 
of being left unfinished. They may be intended to represent particular racial types, 
however. In most cases the faces are highly featured so that the leading New Testa- 
ment characters are immediately recognizable. Jesus, Peter, Paul, James, and John 
cannot be mistaken, In such scenes as the Transfiguration journey (Fig. 42) and the 
Transfiguration itself (Fig. 31) and the Last Supper (Fig. 32) individual faces remain 
in a very perfect state of preservation. Locks of hair frame the face. Green is 
used for shading under the brows and along the side of the nose. On the cheeks 
a red spot gives an almost hectic impression. Sometimes, as in the cases of Peter 
and Jude, brows are heavily lined. The best examples of individual portraiture in 
Codex 2400 are the three epistle authors; James, Peter, and Jude, toward the end of 
the book. 

With the miniatures in their present state the student of manuscript illumination 
has here a valuable record of the process of miniature painting. First the outline of 
the composition was drawn in red with a pen, in a tentative but complete way. Then 
the gold was laid on the background in powdered form with sizing to make it adhere to 
the parchment. Next, certain of the colors were put in as priming, a preliminary, 
transparent wash of color through which the underdrawing was yet visible. The final 
color areas were then painted with thick, opaque masses of pigment which obliterated 
the original sketch. Finally, the contours and folds, the high lights and shadows were 
added by means of black paint or white lead or different gradations of color. Details 
such as facial expressions, hair, embroidery, shrubbery, architectural motifs, etc. were 
thus made possible. 

In the Bibliothéque Nationale there is a fourteenth century codex of the gospels 
(Grec 54) that is one of the best manuscripts in the world to illustrate the methods and 
processes of the iliuminator. Of its fifty-one scenes only twenty-three are completely 
executed. Another twenty-three are blank frames only. Five of its miniatures are 
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Fic. 69—Jesus Before Pilate 
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Fic. 74—Jesus Commissions the Apostles 


Athens, Byzantine Museum: Fragments from the Gospel of Matthew 
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partly finished. These illustrate excellently various stages in the painting of a mi- 
niature. The tableaux in Codex 2400, thanks to their abraded state, constitute an 
almost equally good exemplification of the processes of the miniaturist. 

For a realistic impression of the Chicago miniatures in their first state, with only 
sketch lines and gold backgrounds painted, one should study a series of eleven scenes 
illustrating the gospel of Matthew, that are preserved in the Byzantine Museum at 
Athens (Ms. 820), and are reproduced in photographic facsimile for the first time in 
this monograph (Figs. 64-74). Pigments have all but completely disappeared from the 
Athens miniatures, leaving them nearly pure line drawings. Moreover, they were 
actually published in a sequence of line drawings by M. Alexander Xyngopoulos, ephor 
of Greece for Byzantine archaeology, in Volume I of the Second Series of De/tion (1924). 
Chere is no doubt that the sensitive sketches of M. Xyngopoulos preserve accurately 
the qualities of line exhibited in the Matthew fragments. Both the photographs and the 
drawings emphasize the sure contour character of the preliminary sketch lines in these 
miniatures. 

[he series has more than technical importance in comparison with the Chicago 
illustrations. Stylistic relationships, both in script and in miniatures, indicate that the 
Athens fragments were produced in the same scriptorium which gave Codex 2400 to 
the world. Furthermore, six of the scenes are directly parallel to as many miniatures 
in the Chicago manuscript. Compare, for example, the sketchy Athens Transfiguration 
(Fig. 66), with the brilliantly colorful depiction of the same scene illustrating the very 
same text in the Chicago gospels (Fig. 31). In a Matthean miniature at the Byzantine 
Museum the Baptist sits solitary in a dark but vaulted prison chamber (Fig. 64) that 
is architecturally similar to the prison pictured in the gospel of Luke in Ms. 2400 
(Fig. 44). What is left of the Blessing of the Apostles, that illustrates the Matthean 
great commission in the Athens cycle (Fig. 74), is not very different from the Lucan 
tableau in the Chicago manuscript (Fig. 49). 

In view of these demonstrably close relationships, non-parallel scenes among the 
Museum fragments may confidently be utilized to supply compositions that have been 
removed from the Rockefeller McCormick codex. Three scenes in particular: the Appeal 
of Zebedee’s Wife on Behalf of Her Sons, the Cure of the Blind Men at Jericho, and 
the Lament preceding the Entombment (Figs. 67, 68, and 71) may thus be employed 
for reconstruction purposes. 

M. Xyngopoulos, in his publication of the Athens series, appropriately devoted con- 
siderable space to a discussion of technique in miniature painting as exemplified in this 
fragmentary cycle. A comparison with the Chicago miniatures is particularly pertinent 
in this connection. Here are two groups of kindred miniatures that together exhibit 
the painter’s processes near the beginning and near the ending of his work. In Athens 
820 the miniatures are almost in their first state. Almost all the other states in minia- 
ture painting are shown among the Chicago tableaux. 


X. THE Lost MINIATURES 


It is a tragedy that Codex 2400 has lost a large number of miniatures in the course 
of its history. Twenty folios altogether have been removed from the codex at one time 
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or another. These represent at least as many lost miniatures. The obvious reason for 
removing a folio was in order to secure a miniature. 

Six of the missing leaves have been supplied in parchment of a later date. In no 
case, however, has there been an attempt to supply a lost miniature. The nearest ap- 
proximation to this is on fol. 146v, at the beginning of I John, where the initial letter O 
in the first verse is represented by a fish drawn very stiffly by a fifteenth century hand. 
Judging from this ichthyoid initial it is fortunate that no attempt was made to redraw 
the pictures that were cut out elsewhere. 

It is, however, a fascinating and worth while pursuit to estimate the number and 
subject matter of the lost miniatures. By observing carefully the number of folios 
that have been removed and the amount of text that was written on them, one can 
estimate fairly closely the number of miniatures that are missing. The subject matter 
of the text itself will suggest the probable themes. 

Various reasonable estimates have been made as to numbers. Dr. Riddle’s initial 
computation” was twenty-one. A later calculation by Professor Goodspeed” set the 
number at twenty-six. These reckonings suggest probable limits. Since the extant 
miniatures vary considerably in size, one cannot with certainty estimate the precise 
number of the missing pictures. A margin of uncertainty must be allowed. In par- 
ticular, the probability that some of the text illustrations filled entire pages would tend 
to pare down the estimate. On the whole, it seems reasonable to say that about twenty- 
five miniatures altogether have been removed from the codex. 

In computing the amount of space occupied by text on the missing folios allowance 
has to be made for a marked variation between the two main divisions of the codex. 
The number of verses per page in the gospels section averages twenty-five. In the Acts- 
Epistles section there are not more than twenty verses per page. 

At the following lacunae in Ms. 2400 there once were miniatures which served either 
to preface or to illustrate the text: 


1. Frontispiece after fol. 6. 


The inner edge of the purple frontispiece shows that a second purple folio has been 
crudely cut off here. A corresponding union of colored folios in Suppl. Gr. 1335 carries 
on its second leaf a gospels frontispiece centering in a medallion of the Logos Christ 
(fol. 7r, Fig. 13). His icon is supported by four seraphs who fly in a quadrilobe. 
A Greek cross cuts the background. In the four corners are the apocalyptic creatures, 
each with a codex, indicating the definite association of the animal as a symbol with 
one of the gospels. This symbolic association is unusual and late in the development 
of Byzantine art. It bespeaks Western influence. The presence of this remarkable 
frontispiece in a related codex like Suppl. Gr. 1335 suggests that in the Chicago man- 
uscript also there was once a second purple folio that functioned as a gospels fron- 
tispiece, matching the Moses miniature, which still serves as a frontispiece for the 
whole New Testament. 


76. The Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XLVILI, 77. The Rockefeller McCormick Testament, Vol. 1, 
Part 3 (1929), pp. 249-50. Facsimile, section on ‘‘Gaps, Restorations, and Addi- 
tions,’ in J/utroduction. 
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2. Matt. i: 1-25 supplied on ff. 7 and 8. 


An inserted union of leaves, and two stubs 





all that remain of original folios that 
were removed—prove that the initial quire, as constituted at first, was an irregular 
gathering of nine leaves. This unsymmetrical number of folios at the beginning of the 
codex was matched at the end of the gospel corpus by an erratic quire (No. 14), 
complete with only seven leaves. 

The normal distribution of miniatures on the extracted folios would call for a full 
page portrait of the evangelist Matthew on the verso of the first leaf, to serve as a 
frontispiece forthe first gospel; and also for a miniatured headpiece, above an ornamental 
gospel title, on the recto of the second folio. Exactly this double page combination 
may be seen in a whole group of thirteenth century codices, all of them closely related 
to the Chicago manuscript: Leningrad 105, Laura B 26 on Athos, Coislin 200 and Suppl. 
Gr. 1335 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Add. Ms. 11836 in the British Museum, and 
Barb. Gr. 449 of the Vatican. So far as evangelist portraits are concerned, the man- 
uscript last named presents the closest similarity to remaining miniatures in Codex 2400. 
For in Barb. Gr. 449 the minor evangelists, Mark and Luke, are exactly the types 
depicted in the Chicago gospels; and also the last three evangelists are portrayed 
in framed pictures that function in addition as gospel headpieces. It is not amiss, 
therefore, to reconstruct the lost Matthew frontispiece and the separate headpiece for 
the first gospel from the initial double page in the Vatican manuscript. 

[his reconstruction would supplement the medallion of the Logos Christ, at the 
center of the Matthew headpiece, with four corner medallions portraying major prophets, 
who would complement the Moses pictured in the New Testament frontispiece, and 
also parallel the four evangelists portrayed each at the beginning of his gospel. 

(he decorative rendition of the gospel title and the first verse of the text, also located 
on the recto of the second folio, was certainly done mainly in uncials. On the verso 
of this leaf the Matthean genealogy was arranged in a pleasing pattern of text like 
the scheme of the Lucan genealogy on folios 61v and 62r (Fig. 7). 


3. Matt. ix : 20-38 missing after fol. 16. 


One folio, the second in gathering 2, representing nineteen verses of text, is missing 
at this point. Since these verses would occupy less than one page, the remainder of 
the space would be occupied by at least two miniatures, possibly three. 

[he missing text narrates the stories of the woman with a hemorrhage, the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter, the healing of the two blind men indoors, and the exorcism of the 
dumb demoniac. Any one of these themes would be an impressive miniature subject. 
All of them are treated in Paris 74. The first two scenes would complete the minor 
cycle begun by the ruler’s appeal to Jesus pictured on fol. 16v. 


;. Matt. xx: 20b-xxi: 15a missing after fol. 26. 


The fifth leaf of the quire, which carried twenty-nine verses of text, is here lacking. 
Space was left for two miniatures at most. 

The request of Zebedee’s wife for her sons, the healing of the two Jericho blind men, 
and the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, are the narratives included in this text. Cer- 
tainly the triumphal entry, which was a liturgical scene, was originally pictured in Co- 
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dex 2400 as it is in Leningrad 105. The cure of the blind men, belonging as it did to 
the miracle cycle, would probably be the other scene. The Matthew fragments in the 
Byzantine Museum at Athens (Ms. 820) include this tableau. 


5. Luke ii: 27b-iii: 9a supplied on fol. 60. 


This text, written in a fourteenth century hand like that of Matt. i:1 ff., includes 
thirty three verses, leaving space for one large or two small miniatures on the folio. 
Incidents narrated in the text are: Anna’s thanksgiving, Jesus among the temple rabbis, 
and the preaching of John the Baptist. If only one scene was pictured here it was 
probably Jesus’ parents finding him among the teachers in the temple. In view of the 
flair of our miniaturists for the Baptist cycle, the preaching of John may also have been 
represented. This would connect with the two Baptist scenes included in a single frieze 
on fol. 61 (Fig. 44). 


6. Luke iv: 42b-v: 33a missing after fol, 63. 


The first folio of quire 9 is lost and with it thirty-five verses of text. There was 
space on this folio for only one miniature. The miraculous haul of fish, the cleansing 
of a leper, the cure of the Capernaum paralytic, the call of Levi, and the supper in Levi's 
house—any one of these scenes may have been represented. It is difficult to choose 
among them. All of them are Paris 74 tableaux. 


7. Luke ix: 36b-x: 6a replaced with fol. 70. 


This rewritten text includes thirty verses on the last folio of gathering 9. One or 
two miniatures may have occupied the remainder of the space. The cure of the epileptic 
boy, completing and contrasting with the transfiguration incident on 69v, would cer- 
tainly be shown. Leningrad 105 has this scene. Whether or not Jesus’ teaching about 
childiikeness, or His mission instructions to the seventy were represented, must remain 
an open question. Teaching scenes are a feature of Ms. 2400, and both these scenes are 
included in the cycle of Paris 74. 


8. Luke xxiii: 39-xxiv: 21a missing after fol. 83. 


Two folios, the last leaf of the eleventh quire and the first leaf of an added union at 
the end of Luke, are here lacking. Since only thirty-eight verses of text were distri- 
buted over these four pages ample space was left for at least four tableaux. The En- 
tombment and the Walk to Emmaus were doubtless two of the lost miniatures. Both 
subjects are well known in various media in East Christian art. Less frequent by far are 
depictions of the mourning women watching the sepulcher, and of Peter coming to the 
tomb. Yet the occurrence of these miniatures in Berlin Q66 and Leningrad 105 suggests 
that Codex 2400 may have included renditions of these somewhat unusual themes. 


g. John ii: 3b-iv: 10a missing after fol. 87. 

The fourth and fifth folios of the twelfth gathering have disappeared at this point 
together with sixty-eight verses of text. Three miniatures probably occupied the re- 
mainder of the space. The actual miracle at Cana completing the story of the wedding 
feast pictured on 87v was undoubtedly one of these. Both the Laur. VI 23 and the 
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Paris 74 cycles included this scene. The narrative further suggests the cleansing of 
the temple, also depicted in Paris 74. Finally, the Samaritan woman incident would 
be unavoidable. Leningrad 105 gives an abbreviated version of this scene. 


10. Acts i:1-10a missing after fol. 105. 


The first folio of Acts, with ten verses of text, has disappeared. On the recto was 
undoubtedly a portrait of Luke the historian, author of the second volume of the first 
history of early Christianity. Was he depicted seated? If so, his portrait aligned with 
the seated evangelists of Codex 2400. The Luke at Acts in Coislin 200 (fol. 143, Fig. 59) 
is such a seated portrait of Luke the historian. Or was he shown standing as are the 
epistle authors in the Chicago codex? If so, he stood near the end of a long line of apo- 
stles and prophets and orators that extended back to classical times. Suppl. Gr. 1335 
in its presentation of Luke the historian suggests how a standing portrait of Luke 
would appear (fol. 131v, Fig. 62). 

On the verso of that lost first leaf of Acts were a few verses of text and a miniature. 
It is almost a certainty that the tableau was the Ascension. This was a liturgical scene 
of high repute of which the Byzantines were very fond. Both Ms. 2400 and Leningrad 
105 have the Benediction of the Apostles instead of the Ascension at the end of the 
third gospel. The Leningrad codex has the Ascension at the end of the long conclu- 
sion of Mark. The Chicago codex doubtless had it at the beginning of Acts. 


11. Acts vii: 58b-ix:3 missing after fol. 114. 


Leaves 4 and 5 of the sixteenth gathering carried forty-four verses, leaving space 
for three miniatures, or only two if one was full page in size. The conversion of Paul, 
known to us as a miniature in manuscripts of Cosmas Indicopleustes, was undoubtedly 
one of these. The picture of the blind Paul being led into Damascus on fol. 115 demands 
this tableau as an antecedent. Its importance would justify giving it a full page. The 
second miniature was probably Peter and Simon Magus, a theme conspicuous in the 
Petrine cycle. If there was a third scene it would be Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch, 
which was a popular marginal scene in psalters of the Chludov type. 
12. Acts xvi: 39b-xvii: 22 missing after fol. 125. 

Twenty-three verses were represented on the third folio of the eighteenth quire (A in 
the praxapostolos sequence), leaving space for only one miniature. Paul sending out 
Silas and Timothy as his representatives is the theme most likely to have been miniatured 
on the lost leaf. The scene is familiar from mosaics in Palermo and Monreale. 

13. Acts xix: 25b-xx: 7a missing after fol. 127. 

Again there were twenty-three verses inscribed on the lost folio at this point, the 
end of the eighteenth quire. The excised miniature continued and completed the Peter- 
Paul cycle in the book of Acts by picturing the ecstatic meeting of the two apostles in 
Rome. Both Monreale and Palermo have this climactic tableau in mosaic form. 

14. Il Peter iti:11b-18; 1 John i:1-ga supplied on fol. 146. 


This text, written in a fifteenth century hand, covers sixteen verses. On the original 
folio was one miniature, a portrait of the apostle John as the author of an epistle corpus. 
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It was a standing portrait, corresponding in posture to the other author portraits in the 
epistle section of the Chicago codex. Coislin 200 has an impressive portrait of the 
apostle John (fol. 201, Fig. 60) that surely has validity for the reconstruction of the 
missing portrait. The latter, however, was undoubtedly done on a horizontal axis and 
had supporting architectural members on either side, as do the other portraits in 
Ms. 2400. 

With the Coislin depiction should be compared the apostle John of Suppl. Gr. 1335 
(fol. 179v, Fig. 61), a standing portrait which repeats the posture of the Paleologan 
fourth evangelist in the Chicago codex. In this standing Paleologan John we have a 
conspicuous instance of the influence of Professor Friend’s Caesarean, or presentation, 
type of evangelist on a well-known standing apostle type (cf. Vatican Gr. 756, fols. 
11v and 12r). 


15. Jude 14-25; Romans i:1-26a supplied on fol. 151. 


The last leaf of quire 21 following fol. 150 is now missing. Jude 14-25, completing 
the text of the Catholic Epistles, originally stood on this folio. Today this text is sup- 
plied in a fifteenth century hand on folio 151, inserted as the first folio of gathering 22. 

Approximately the space occupied by these verses from Jude was originally filled by 
a portrait of the apostle Paul, the frontispiece to the Pauline Epistles. It was a stand- 
ing author portrait, similar in style to the other portraits in the praxafpostolos section 
of the Chicago manuscript. 

Coislin 200 has at this point a dignified apostle Paul, painted against a neutral back- 
ground, jeweled codex in hand (fol. 210, Fig. 58). The same elongated Pauline features 
with extended beard and dome-shaped head appear in Suppl. Gr. 1335, where the 
apostle is pictured standing full height between colorful buildings (fol. 187v, Fig. 63). 
With the architectural settings, but minus the height, this portrait doubtless gives a 
fairly close impression of the portrait of Paul that originally introduced the Pauline 
corpus in Codex 2400. 

This survey of the miniatures missing from the Chicago manuscript shows that some 
of the most elaborate of the miniatured pages have been removed from the codex. A 
purple frontispiece, a full-page author portrait, three title pages with author portraits, 
and fourteen text folios with full-page miniatures or a plurality of narrative illustrations 
have been lost—but perhaps not irretrievably. The one alleviation for the loss is the 
possibility that some of them may yet be recovered. 


XI. SuBSCRIPTIONS AND COLOPHONS 


Codex 2400 has its quota of notes, subscriptions, and colophons written in hands 
later than the original. To the textual critic these are not important; but they are 
immensely intriguing to the antiquarian. In some instances they throw revealing side 
lights on the history of the manuscript. 

At the top of fol. 7v, a blank page inserted as early as the fourteenth century, a 
pious prayer has been inscribed in a very fine hand, much later than the inserted folio. 
The writer humbly designated himself the “slave of God.” 
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At the bottom of this page are initials and a date written in combined modern Greek 
letters and Arabic numerals: 
1891 “AnptAlov 20 
B. K. 


It is most natural to regard the initials as the personal mark of someone who had 
the manuscript in hand on April 20, 1891. Probably he was the owner of the codex; 
though he may have been a scholar who inspected the manuscript at that time. 

it has been suggested that the letters “ B. K.”’ should be regarded as a library mark: 
B [[BAIO@HKH] K [?]. Various Athos libraries have names beginning with K: Karakallu, 
iConstamonitu, and Kutlumusi. A major library of New Testament manuscripts is at 
Cosinitza. Kalloni on the Island of Lesbos also has a considerable monastic library. 
[here are plenty of such library possibilities in the Greek Near East today. But no 
library is recorded to have this peculiar mark; and such a codex as this one is not 
accredited to any library in any catalogue or manual. On the whole, it seems impro- 
bable that “ B. K.” is a library mark. 

After the téAo¢ at the end of the long conclusion of Mark (fol. 55), a very legible 
fifteenth century hand has written a subscription as follows: 

‘‘This remarkable gospel was written twelve years after the ascension of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

[he form of the subscription resembles, but does not exactly duplicate, the classic 
formula recorded in Codex Cyprius (K), a ninth century uncial in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (Grec 63). 

On a blank page at the end of the gospel corpus (fol. 105v) an exceedingly bold and 
handsome hand appears in this quatrain, a poetic summary of the purpose of the four 
gospels, stated in figurative Johannine terminology : 


“‘ These four gospels by the disciples of the Word 
Pour out the stream of ever-flowing words. 
Therefore, thirsty one, do not hesitate to drink, 
But water your soul, and give your mind refreshment.” 


It is more than a coincidence that identically this quatrain is inscribed at the end of 
the fourth gospel in Laura B 26, a manuscript written by the same scribe who penned 
the Chicago Testament. The stanza has its merits. It is crystal clear in comparison 
with the poetic effusions in Byzantine Greek that are frequently recorded in New Test- 
ament manuscripts. Compare, for example, the poems on separate folios in gilt 
uncials at the end of each of the four gospels in Paris 74. The repeated allusions to 
the Logos in this quatrain and the consistent use of the water-of-life figure, are very 
appropriate features at the conclusion of the fourth gospel. 

[he script in which these four lines are written is so strikingly attractive that one 
would like to know more about the scribe. Only one other inscription of more deco- 
rative quality can be found in Codex 2400. That is the gracefully curved Tédo¢ at the 
end of Acts, written in a still later hand. 

One of the Euthalian subscriptions, known to students who have read the letters of 
Paul in cursive manuscripts, appears at the end of the Roman letter in this Testament 
(fol. 161). It is written in an ordinary legible hand and it gives full details: 
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‘«‘ This letter to the Romans through Phoebe the deaconess of the church at Cenchreae 
was written from Corinth by Paul alone. 1020 stichot.”’ 

Only five lines above this subscription the text of Romans xvi: 22 reads, “I, Tertius, 
who write this letter, wish to be remembered to you.” This plain statement by the 
amanuensis himself that he did the writing at Paul’s dictation, receives sharp contra- 
diction in the appended note where it is affirmed that Paul did the writing alone. 
This rebuttal is singularly surprising. 

In passing, it should be noted that the same fifteenth century hand which supplied 
missing sections of text in the epistles, wrote also an onéfeatg followed by chapter titles 
for the Epistle of James (fol. 137), and chapter titles followed by an Sxé0ea for Hebrews 
as well (fols. 205v and 206). 

The most important, most difficult, and most crude of the colophons in Ms. 2400 
appears on the last leaf of the codex (fol. 207). It is written in barbarous Greek and 
in a scrawl that is atrocious. Water, which has shrunk the folio badly, has almost obli- 
terated parts of the inscription. The hand appears to be of the late sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century. It records a typically Byzantine combination of dedication and 
malediction : 

‘‘ This gospel 
belongs to Alexander 
the Voivode, and he has dedicated it 
to the Savior. And if anyone 
removes it, let him incur the curses of the three 
hundred and eighteen inspired 


fathers; let him be excommunicated! 
Jeremiah” ‘ 


With this colophon the problem of the identification of Alexander the Voivode 
becomes important for the history of the codex. The title ‘‘ voivode,” which means 
literally the “leader of an army,” is best known in history as a princely title used 
in Walachia and Moldavia from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries inclusive. 
Most recently it has been revived in this area as a title for Crown Prince Michael, for- 
merly the boy king of Rumania. 

A number of Alexanders, recalling the legendary prowess of Alexander the Great, 
were voivodes in Moldavia and Walachia during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
— to give extreme chronological limits to the period required by the script of the 
colophon. The Walachian list includes four of this name from John Alexander (1568-77) 
to Alexander the Child (1623-27). The Moldavian list numbers five for the same period, 
not counting Alexander the Bad, a pro-Turkish oppressor who was not numbered in 
the succession. 

Some of these Alexanders were distinguished for their princely patronage of the 
arts, literature, and the church. Athonite monasteries benefited by their patronage 
considerably. Alexander the Good, ablest of the early Moldavian voivodes (1400-32), 
had seta munificent example in this regard. The special manuscript interests of Alexan- 


78. Dr. E. C. Colwell, of the University of Chi- cago, has rendered brilliant assistance in the transla- 
tion and interpretation of this very difficult colophon. 
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der the Good are known to students. He purchased the fully illustrated Slavonic 
gospels written in 1356 on the order of Czar John Alexander of Bulgaria, the same 
manuscript that the Hon. Robert Curzon purchased in 1839 at the monastery of 
St. Paul on Mt. Athos.” This is the closest copy of Paris 74 that is extant today. 
Several other manuscripts, written and illuminated under the patronage of Voivode 
Alexander himself, are known at present, among them the tetraevangelia in the Bodleian 
Library (Cod. Gr. 122) published a short time ago by M. Bianu.” Were it not for his 
early date, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, one would be inclined to relate 
Alexander the Good with the colophon at the end of the Chicago codex. The hand, 
however, is not in fifteenth century style. It is late sixteenth century at the earliest. 

Of the later Alexanders, who held office as voivodes from 1550 to 1650, there are 
two or three who might plausibly be identified as the voivode mentioned in the colo- 
phon. Earliest of these is John Alexander I], Voivode of Walachia 1568-77. He is 
known to us as the voivode who, shortly after his accession to the principate, ordered 
another Slavonic gospels to be miniatured after the model of the Bulgarian gospels 
of Czar John Alexander.“ This manuscript, located today in the monastery of Suce- 
vitza in Moldavia (Ms. 23), carries a portrait of Alexander the Voivode at the end of 
the first gospel (fol. 86v) and again at the end of the fourth gospel (fol 302v). Marking 
as it does another generation in direct descent from Paris 74, this manuscript proves 
the good taste and the piousness of the voivode who ordered it. Such a prince might 
well have dedicated such a codex as Ms. 2400 to “ the Savior.’”’ No other voivode of 
the period is more likely to have done this than Alexander II of Wallachia. The hand 
of the colophon may be late sixteenth century. 

Other possibilities, distinctly less convincing, appear among the voivodes of Moldavia. 
In 1561 Alexander IV Lapusneanu was deposed as voivode by that fascinating genius 
Jacob Basilicus Heraclides. Basilicus was a linguist and a scholar of high attainments. 
He was a correspondent of Melanchthon, a master of most of the European vernacu- 
lars and of classical languages as well. His library was his main hobby. In the 
administration of Moldavia he distinguished himself as a reformer of morals and a 
founder of schools. But his taxes were heavy. Hence in 1563 he and other foreign 
settlers were massacred and Alexander was restored as voivode. He closed the schools 
of Basilicus, dissipated his library, and allowed the country to revert to barbarism. 
It is just possible that Codex 2400 was brought to Moldavia by Basilicus, and that 
Alexander Lapusneanu, after he had been restored as voivode, gave the codex to a 
monastery or church of the Savior. 

Early in the seventeenth century yet another possible dedicator appears in the history 
of Moldavia. A Greek customs official from Constantinople was appointed by the 
Turks—now in control—as voivode of Moldavia. He took office in 1620 as Alexan- 
der VII Ilias. A Greek customs officer of the early seventeenth century might have 


79. London, British Museum, Add. Ms, 39627 (Cur- in 1429 at the Monastery of Neamtzu in Moldavia (Bu- 
zon, 153). It is most enjoyable and worth while to carest, 1922). 
read the Hon. Robert Curzon’s own narrative of the 
purchase in his inimitable Visits to Monasteries in the 
Levant (Oxford, 1916), pp. 396-398. 


80. lon Bianu, Zhe Slavic Greek Gospel Written 


81. Sirarpie Der Nersessian, 7wo Slavonic Paral- 
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secured possession of a splendid miniatured manuscript and might have dedicated it 
as a thank offering when he was appointed voivode. The late date and the fact that he 
was a Greek are in favor of identifying Alexander VII as the voivode of the colophon. 

The serious point that emerges from this concrete discussion of possibilities is that 
the historical student cannot be at all sure which of various Alexanders dedicated the 
codex of Michael Paleologus to the Savior. Alexander II of Walachia and the Suce- 
vitza Gospels (Ms. 23) seems to be the most probable dedicator in the group. 

Still less may one be certain of the location of the church or monastery “ of the 
Savior” in which the codex was consecrated. All over the Greek section of the Medi- 
terranean world there were ecclesiastical institutions thus designated. The Convent 
of the Invincible Savior in Constantinople was one of the better known of these institu- 
tions. It seems most convincing, however, to think of Voivode Alexander as dedicating 
the codex in some convent located in his own territory. 

The uncivilized scrawl on the last folio of Codex 2400 tells us something—but not 
as much as one would like to know. 


XII. History oF THE MANUSCRIPI 


The Chicago codex itself provides data sufficient to reconstruct at least the main 
phases of its own history. So little is usually known of the life story of a manuscript— 
even of the most important and most familiar of them—that every such item of 
manuscript information is to be treasured as clear gain. 

It may be accepted as established that Codex 2400 was a masterpiece of the palatine 
scriptorium of Byzantium, written and miniatured at Blachernae about 1265 A. D. 
Unlike the imperial gift book (Coislin 200) sent to Louis IX of France, this codex was 
treasured as a part of the imperial library of the Paleologi, presumably until the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. That catastrophe, it is clear, marked 
also a change of fortune in the experiences of the manuscript. Miniatured leaves, cut 
out of the codex during the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, were carefully 
supplied by other folios of plain text. In one instance (fol. 8) space was left for a min- 
iature, even, to be replaced. Aijl later lacunae, on the contrary—and many of them 
are probably very recent—were left unsupplied. Unfortunately, some of the most 
splendid leaves of the codex were abstracted during this early period. Among them 
were the purple frontispiece to the gospels, the portrait of the evangelist Matthew, 
and the headpiece portraits of the apostles John and Paul. It is difficult, but it is 
yet possible to imagine reasons why these miniatured folios were cut out, apparently 
while the manuscript was still a part of the imperial library. 

With 1453 began the post-Byzantine period in the manuscript’s history. Constan- 
tinople was captured by Moslems. The library ofthe Paleologi was scattered. A century 
or more after this the codex was apparently in Moldavia or Walachia, where it was 
dedicated by Voivode Alexander in a church or convent “ of the Savior.”” Alexander II 
of Walachia is most likely to have done this. Doubtless at the time of the dedication 
the codex was encased in the two silver-gilt covers that have since been its adornment 
and protection. These plates, which obviously do not pair well together, had been 
made at least a half century earlier for another manuscript or manuscripts. 
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Thus richly adorned the codex gradually won for itself a great reputation as a holy 
book. This circumstance is reflected in the dealer’s story of its use for curative pur- 
poses. Such magical use of miniatured manuscripts, far from being exceptional, is well 
known in the case of other famous codices. It is attested concretely by the various re- 
verential inscriptions in a score of different hands recorded on the first ten folios of 
Leningrad 105, a manuscript iconographically related to the Chicago codex. Most of 
these votive inscriptions are definitely dated in particular years from 1665 to 1837, 
just the period when the Chicago manuscript was enduring a like reputation and 
magical use. Undoubtedly the lavish illumination and the splendid covers of these 
cognate manuscripts accentuated their fame as holy books. 

Various data indicating that Ms. 2400 may have been on Mt. Athos during some 
period of its history, and also may have been located in Anatolia more recently, are 
recorded by Professor Goodspeed in his introduction to the facsimile of the manuscript. 

The most recent phase of the history of the codex dates from April 20, 1891. At 
that time an unidentified Greek whose initials were B. K. inscribed the date and initials 
on fol. 7v of the manuscript. The story that lies back of that inscription is unknown. 

In 1910 the manuscript was purchased from an owner since deceased by Messrs. M. 
and R. Stora, of Paris. For nearly eighteen years it remained secluded in the vault of 
their Gothic antique shop on Boulevard Haussmann, in Paris, rarely shown, but always 
to admiring eyes. There on September 9, 1927, it was shown to Professor Edgar J. 
Goodspeed, of the University of Chicago. He at once accepted the refusal of the man- 
uscript and requested that photographs of it be forwarded to the University immediately. 

These arrived on January 1, 1928, and were made the subject of a preliminary 
investigation from the points of view of text, paleography, and iconography. The 
manuscript was found to have textual possibilities and paleographic distinction. It 
was placed and dated in the scriptorium of Michael Paleologus. It was shown to 
be the most elaborately miniatured Byzantine Testament known to exist. These facts 
and the photographs so impressed the late Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick that on 
January 30, 1928, she authorized the purchase of the manuscript for her collection, 
generously assigning the investigation and publication of it to the New Testament 
Department in the University. 

The actual purchase of the codex was negotiated by myself acting for Mrs. McCormick 
in London during the Easter vacation of 1928. On March 22 the transaction was 
completed. 

The manuscript was at once reported to Professor Ernst von Dobschitz of Halle, who 
is carrying forward the Gregory system of enumeration for New Testament manuscripts. 
In view of its singular promise and actual distinction Professor von Dobschiitz assigned 
No. 2400 in the minuscule sequence to the Chicago codex as its official designation. 

The main results of the study thus far made of the manuscript and its relationships 
have been published in three separate volumes.” The first is a full color facsimile done 
by Max Jaffé of Vienna, accompanied by a technical introduction to the manuscript by 


82. The Rockefeller McCormick New Testament, Vol. Ill, Zhe Miniatures, by Harold R. Willoughby, 
Vol. |, Facsimile, with Introduction by Edgar J. Good- Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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its discoverer, Professor Goodspeed.” The other two volumes deal in detail with the 
problems of text and iconography. 

In 1906 the late Mr. Charles L. Freer of Detroit brought to America a fifth century 
manuscript of the gospels in Greek. Six years later there appeared the facsimile of the 
codex together with Professor Saunders’ careful collation of the text. Today the Freer 
Gospels as Codex Washingtoniensis (W) rank as the fifth most important Greek man- 
uscript of the gospels from the point of view of text. 

We have seen that the gospels in Codex 2400, by a purely quantitative judgment, 
rank as the third most important in their class. More significant is their placement 
historically at the very beginning of the neglected Paleologan period. Shortly before, 
antedating the dearth of the Latin occupation, there developed the neo-Hellenistic art 
of the late Comnenians. This classical revival furnished the groundwork for the flower- 
ing of Paleologan art. Later, at the end of the thirteenth century and the beginning 
of the fourteenth was the Italian Renaissance represented by Duccio and Giotto. The 
Byzantine iconography exhibited by these Italian masters proves their indebtedness to 
the Greek East of the Paleologan period and earlier. As an extensive monument of 
one of the great transitional developments in the history of art the Chicago codex is 
of primary worth. It is not too much to hope that it may prove to be as important 
for our knowledge of New Testament iconography as the Freer Gospels are for New 
Testament text. 


83. 





Mrs. McCormick provided the cost of this very perfect facsimile edition. 








A SASANIAN GARDEN PALACE 


By ARTHUR UPHAM POPE 


HAT Sasanian architecture was one of the important styles, that it attained 

grandeur and magnificence, and that it developed with ingenuity certain forms 

of vault and dome construction which have had a wide subsequent influence 

is amply proven by the ruins of the stone palaces of Sarvistan, Firuzabad, 
Kasr-i-Shirin; and Kuh-i-Khwaja, as well as by the remains of the vast brick structure 
of the Taq-i-Kesra. But our materials are too meager and incoherent to enable us to 
construct a comprehensive picture of Sasanian architecture in its entirety. For in 
addition to these few monuments we have only the ruins of the lovely palace at 
Damghan recently excavated by the Joint Expedition of the University Museum and 
the Pennsylvania Museum, the palaces at Kish excavated by the Oxford-Field Expedi- 
tion, those at Ctesiphon excavated by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum and the Metropo- 
litan Museum, and finally a few documentary references, mostly confined to rather 
vague impressions, with some tantalizing remarks about plan and structure and descrip- 
tions of interior ornament. 

Owing to this scarcity of examples it has been universally assumed that Sasanian 
architecture was only stone and brick building, consisting of arches, vaults, and domes. 
So far there has been no discussion in the literature of other types; yet there must have 
existed structures of interest and beauty of the column and lintel style. Rock carvings 
make it quite clear that there were porticoes with slender columns as early as Median 
times. The style was continued through the Achaemenian period, reaching a magnifi- 
cent fulfillment in the colossal Apadana of Xerxes at Persepolis, and it was a feature in 
some of the earliest mosques of the Islamic period, notable examples being the mosques 
at Kufa and at Basra built by Zayad ibn Abihi in 666 and 670, in both of which tall 
slender stone columns supported a flat roof of teak.' The stone columns, however, were 
apparently exceptional, for we know also of early mosques in which the columns were 
of wood, and the style is essentially a wood style. Since such column and lintel buil- 
ding was thus prevalent both before and after the Sasanian period, we can be sure, even 
if there are no extant examples, that it was used also in Sasanian times. 

Fortunately, we are not confined to a speculative reconstruction of what the buildings 
of this type in Sasanian times were like, for we have a very clear contemporary drawing. 
In the Kaiser Friedrich Museum there is a large bronze salver which was exhibited both 
at Munich and in the London Exhibition (Fig. 1). The entire surface is covered with 


1. Cf, Creswell, Zarly Muslim Architecture, pp. 34, Exhibition of Persian Art, London, where it is 
5, 6. erroneously ascribed to the Hermitage, and incor- 
2. No. 78 in the Catalogue of the International rectly described. 
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a rich engraved pattern of radial compartments which center on a rondel framing a 
carefully drawn palace set in the midst of trees and shrubbery. A transfer of this design 
from the bronze to paper gives an excellent elevation of a building of primary inte- 
rest (Fig. 2). 

There is good reason to believe that this drawing faithfully represents an original 
structure which is in no sense a building “to the eye of fancy only.”’ It is drawn with 
detail and precision, the main lines properly emphasized, and is structurally feasible and 
consistent throughout. Moreover, that Sasanian designers were faithful to their origi- 
nals in illustrative details is shown by the accurate representation of textile patterns 
and other accessories at Tak-i-Bustan, a point effectively stressed by Herzfeld.’ 

The drawing indicates a building roofed with five domes, a large one in the center 
and a smaller one in each corner, for while only three are represented, the drawing 
shows only the frontal plane. It is, of course, conceivable that the building is oblong 
rather than square in plan and that the long side is shown. In that case there would be 
three domes along the main axis instead of one in the middle and one in each corner. 
But such an arrangement would make the building almost too narrow for use. More- 
over, that the building is at least as wide on the sides as it is on the facade is clearly 
indicated by the drawing of the porches. In the first place, the floor of each porch is 
shown to be higher than the foundation course of the facade. This is the old Oriental 
method of indicating receding planes by successive elevation. This would show that 
the side porches occupied only a part of the width of the side walls. In the second place, 
the parapet of the terrace is turned upwards and outwards on either side. According 
to Asiatic laws of perspective, this indicates that the porches have a certain width as 
well as the depth which is so precisely indicated. That only two instead of four corner 
domes are shown is just what should be expected, since, by the method of drawing used, 
only the frontal plane is represented, so that objects seen in the same line are not 
repeated. Thus, one column does for all the columns of each portico. Hence it would 
be inconsistent if there were any effort to represent the domes on the far corners. 

All three domes are shown as slightly bulbous, the first appearance of a style that 
culminated in the onion-shaped domes of Mogul architecture in India and Russia. The 
smaller domes are obviously covered with tile of some sort. There is no reason why 
they should not have been glazed. The stucco patterns of the central dome, if such 
they are, are done in the large style of which we find later examples both at Samara 
(ninth century) and Pir-i-Bakran (early fourteenth century). 

The columns, whether of stone like those of the mosques at Kufa and Basra, or of 
wood like those of the Safavid palaces, run to the top story, where they are crowned 
with a somewhat ambiguous parapet or vertical screen which seems partly to mask 
the dome, just as in the mosques and mausoleums of the Islamic period. It may be, 
however, that this upturn is meant, like that of the terrace below, to indicate the side 
view. The columns are particularly interesting as they throw light on the origin of the 
well-known style of tall, slender column with expanding capital, which was continued 
almost unchanged in the porches of the Ali Kapu and the Chahil Sutun, as well as in 
the interior courts of certain Persian mosques, such as the Shrine of Shah Abdul Azim 


3. E. Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, p. 121. 
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1— Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum: Bronze Salver with Incised Designs. 
Sasanian. VI or Early VIL Century 
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Fic. 3—Jsfahan, Masjid-i-Jami: 
Fig. 2— Elevation of the Garden Palace Shown in the Corner Post of Carved Marble 
Center of the Salver Reproduced in Fig. 1 Derived from the Tree of Life Motive 
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near Teheran, the Masjid Lamban in Isfahan, the mosque at Kumsch, and the Mosque 
of Al Wakil in Shiraz. Similar columns and porches are to be found in Turkestan. 
lhe columns are set in large urns or vases, the old Mesopotamian symbol for the 
Water of Life which nourishes the sacred tree. The expanding top represents the 
foliage. Atan early date symbolic representations of the tree condensed into a column 
are frequent in western Asiatic art. The same column issuing from a vase has a long 
subsequent history. The little corner posts in the courts of Persian mosques, from at 
least the fourteenth to the sixteenth century, are of similar character (Fig. 3). They 
issue from a vase; the shaft is carved with foliage and the expanding stalactite capital 
takes the place of the crown of the tree. The form survives in the Damascus satin 
prayer panels of the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries, and makes an amusing appearance 
in various types of Turkish prayer carpets, where the columns supporting the mihrab 
arch are elaborately ornamented and issue from vases or urns. The Achaemenid co- 
lumns are a little apart from the strict line of descent, as they issue from an inverted 
lotus, but this is also a symbol of moisture and sustenance, and the first expansion 
on most of the columns takes the form of pendant calyxes and volutes which are indi- 
cative of foliage. 

[he plain wall surface of the lower course of the building represented on the bronze 
salver was apparently decorated with a symmetrical design of urns and foliage flanking 
a palm tree, almost certainly in stucco, probably polychromed. That the designs on 
either side of the entrance really were wall decorations and not a projection of the 
garden is shown by the presence of the same pattern on the main dome. 

Above the first course is a blind arcade of ten panels formed by semicircular stilted 
arches carried on engaged columns, a feature quite characteristic of Sasanian buildings 
as we know from the still extant Taq-i-Kesra at Ctesiphon. Over the arcade runs a 
frieze of rather ambiguous character, which as drawn is nothing more than a series of 
large, round links. This probably represents, as Prof. Shapley suggests, a row of cir- 
cular plaques. Such a frieze was in a corresponding position across the facade of the 
Palace at Damghan. This combination of a frieze of circular plaques over a colon- 
nade of semicircular arches appears in the Roman church of S. Paulo fuori le Mura 
(380), and the basilican church of St. Peter (330) in Rome. Whether the priority of this 
arrangement rests with the Orient or with Rome cannot be decided until the investiga- 
tion of Sasanian sites has been carried further. 

The cornices carry a pattern of the reciprocal stepped battlement such as had been 
familiar in western Asia for at least two thousand years. 

An especially interesting feature of the facade is the entrance portal, which is distinctly 
drawn as a stilted pointed arch, an item of considerable interest for the history of 
architecture, which throws valuable light on the much-discussed origin of this important 
form. The accuracy of the drawing makes it clear that a pointed arch was really intended. 
It is no accident but a carefully plotted contour, as is further shown by the fact that 
two of the radial panels extending into the lower left quadrant of the salver terminate 
in a pointed arch of the same outline. These radial panels, with the exception of the 
two pointed ones, repeat, as closely as the space permits, the arches of the arcaded 
facade. There are the same slender columns with round base, the same wide and 
simple capital. The only difference is that the arches of the panels have been brought 
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together at their springing to form the typical horseshoe arch, a form which in 
Persia appears as early as the Sasanian palace of Firuzabad and lasts until at least 
the end of the ninth century, as we know from the mihrab in the Masjid-i-Jumeh of 
Shiraz (887). 

That the pointed arch was possible in Sasanian times is confirmed by the pointed 
arches discovered by Prof. H. C. Butler of Princeton in the church of Qasr ibn Wardan 
in northeast Syria, which was built between 561 and 564. It is true that Prof. Herzfeld 
has rather vehemently denied that these are really pointed arches.* He says, ‘“‘ No 
pointed arches are to be found in Qasr ibn Wardan.... The photographs leave no shadow 
of doubt that we have to do with plain, semicircular arches.” He has further stated 
that as an architectural principle, “the pointed arch is completely foreign to the 
pre-Islamic period.” But, on the contrary, it seems certain that we really do have to 
do, not with plain, semicircular arches, as Herzfeld thought, but with stilted, pointed 
arches, as Butler originally affirmed. Capt. Creswell agrees with Littman in supporting 
Butler’s opinion. As Creswell says, “ Butler was a professional architect who had 
climbed over the whole building, measured every part, and seen it from every point 
of view.” Where a responsible and very able scholar like Butler reports precise mea- 
surements,’ which are confirmed by photographs convincing to other scholars like 
Littman, Creswell, and Briggs, the report must stand until definitely disproved by new 
measurements and photographic confirmation. 

From a consideration of the arches at Qasr ibn Wardan, at Qusayr Amra, and at 
Hammam as-Sarakh, Creswell concludes that the origin of the pointed arch is to be 
found in pre-Islamic Syria rather than in Islamic Persia, as held by Dussaud, Diehl, 
and Herzfeld. That the pointed arch could have originated in Sasanian Persia seems 
not to have occurred to anyone, and is definitely rejected by Herzfeld, who says that 
“in Sasanian architecture there is no example of a pointed arch.”* But the evidence 
of the Berlin salver at least raises the possibility that the pointed arch may have been 
developed and used as a structural principle in Persia and well within Sasanian times. 
Itis true that the pointed arch, as shown on this salver, is not struck from two centers, 
which is the usual definition of the pointed arch. The pointed arches on the platter 
are semicircular, but broken at the peak and carried to a sharp point exactly like the 
Buddha niches. But this might be only a reminiscence of an Indian origin, and it is 
also quite possible that it is only a convenience of the drawing rather than a report 
of the exact structure itself, as shown by the fact that while a semicircular arch with 
a sharply broken point would be structurally insecure at the reversal of the curve, the 
difference between an arch thus drawn and one constructed on the usual principle of 
a double center would be so slight in such a small drawing as to be hardly more than 
visible, and of no value from the pictorial point of view. If the pointed arch, then, as 
it is at least reasonable to suppose, was used in Sasanian architecture, the problem of 


4. Capt. Creswell has given an admirable discus- 6. The arch of the apse and the four great arches 
sion of this whole controversy with all the relevant that carry the dome are all struck from two points 
quotations and a convincing verdict in his Zarly 30 cm. on either side of the actual center. 

Muslim Architecture, pp. 278-9. 7. MArchaeologische Reise, pp. 91-2, quoted by Cre- 

5. Der Islam, 1, p. 111, quoted by Creswell in swell in Zarly Muslim Architecture, p. 279. 


his Zarly Muslim Architecture, p. 279. 
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its origin is once more open and the claims in India in this connection must not be 
overlooked. 

In India the pointed arch, or, more exactly, the peaked arch, had been indigenous 
for centuries. It marked the entrance to the great rock cut cave temples, city gates, 
monasteries, and shrines, Hindu as well as Buddhist. From an early date it was used 
for the Buddha halo and Buddha niches. The earliest forms of these arches appear in 
the Chaitya cave facades, of which the Lomas Rishi cave (c. 257 B.C.) is probably the 
oldest. Similar caves with arches of the same form are to be found at Bhaja, Kasli, 
Bedsa, Nasik, Ajanta, and many other places. The Sanchi, Bharhut, and Amaravati 
carvings also show numerous pointed niches. With the spread of Buddhism this form 
and symbol was adopted and revered wherever Buddhism went, and as Afghanistan 
and the eastern Iranian provinces were early strongholds of Buddhism, the Persians 
had abundant opportunity to get acquainted with it. 

Sasanian Persia was in the closest contact with Buddhism in Afghanistan for more 
than three hundred years, maintaining a connection that had already been begun in 
Parthian times, and Bactria was reconquered by Chosroes Anoshirvan about 566. 
Many frescoes attest the interpenetration of the two arts and justify the term Irano- or 
Sasano-Buddhist art, as M. Grousset has so clearly emphasized in a brilliant address 
before the Société des Etudes Iraniennes.® If further contacts need to be cited, there are 
many. The portable Buddhist shrines of stucco with the arch or halo in the form in 
question could have easily found their way into Persia, to say nothing of the numerous 
painted banners. Persians, who were great navigators in early Sasanian times, sailed 
all around India, and Herzfeld believes that Indian workmen were actually engaged 
at Tak-i-Bustan. Monnerct de Villard has also stressed the active influence of India 
in Sasanian art and Indian influence is obvious in many of the silver and goid plates. 
A comparison of the sculptures of both regions during the Sasanian period further 
confirms the close relation between the two cultures. 

The development of a true structural pointed arch out of the peaked arch presents no 
special difficulty. The Indian form was primarily symbolic and pictorial, not a free or 
self-maintaining unit, and so could ignore certain mechanical requirements, but the 
transition to a stable form that would maintain itself securely was only slight, and 
one that the versatile Persian builders might devise at any time once they were familiar 
with the form. The tendency of the Sasanian elipsoidal arch away from the circular 
and toward the pointed form would of itself dispose the Persian architects to regard 
the Indian contour with favorable interest, and they were too good builders not to 
see how the form could be adapted and made structurally practicable. 

That the transition was not an impossible one even without the help of structural mo- 
tive, is shown by the gradual emergence of a form in India itself which closely approxi- 
mates the contours of the pointed arch as we know it in the West. Of this, the mono- 
lithic model of a monastery at Mamallapuram (c. 670) is excellent evidence.’ Moreover, 
confirmatory evidence that the pointed arch in Persia has its origin in the Buddhistic 


8. Réné Grousset, L’/ran extérieur, son art. Pu- g. Cf. Havell, Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture 
blications de la Société des Etudes Iraniennes, No. 2, of India, pl. XXIV, 
Paris, Leroux, 1932. 
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arch is to be seen in the fact that in the more important and monumental arches in 
Persia, one nearly always sees an effort to elevate or sharpen the peak, a tendency that 
is more marked in the eastern provinces, where the authority of the original inspiration 
was longer maintained. Also, it is not difficult to show that other Indian and Buddhist 
elements were taken over by Persian art—the trefoil arch, the dome finial,” the inverted 
lotus that crowns some of the domes and appears on various bronze vessels. If 
these could be appropriated and adapted to new use the same would be true of the 
peaked arch. 

Whether the drawing on the salver under discussion is sufficient to establish the 
presence of the pointed arch in Sasanian architecture may be held to be still unproved, 
but it does create a presumption in favor of the hypothesis which urgently calls for 
further study and for the moment challenges disproof. 

To resume the description of the palace on the salver, through the open portal is 
shown a column with a wide cap and wide base, so much like the columnar altar 
on innumerable Sasanian coins from Ardashir to Chosroes that it is certain that an 
altar was meant. A similar altar appears on the Hermitage silver plate which repre- 
sents the storming of a fortress.” 

The presence of the fire altar within this little garden palace indicates that the 
building had a more than secular significance, a fact which has an impotant bearing 
on the problem of the transmission of the pointed arch. Already this arch, which 
was but a fixed form of the halo, has, through its constant association with the 
image of Buddha, become conspicuous, sacred, and important. Moreover, it is a symbol 
of flame, all considerations tending to commend it to the eclectic, openminded Sa- 
Sanians, suggesting to them an association, if not kinship, with their own holy flame. 
From framing the sacred Buddha to framing the sacred flame is not a far step, and 
one entirely possible, as is proven by certain iconographic interchange between 
Sasanian and Buddhist art in Afghanistan and central Asia. 

But the pointed arch did not rest with the Sasanians. They adopted it too late to 
make much architectural use of it, but they could and probably did transmit it to Isla- 
mic architecture where it soon became the characteristic form for the mihrab. Of 
course, it was in general structural use also, but it is quite possible that it was the 
sacred association of the form which suggested its general employment. Even now 
there are mosques in Persia in which the mihrab is the only example of the arched form. 
Dr. Oscar Reuther has brilliantly indicated some of the motives that governed this 
Islamic appropriation of a Sasanian form: 


*‘ Die sure 24 Vers 35 heisst: ‘Allah ist das Licht des Himmels und der Erde. 
Sein Licht ist gleich einer Nische, in der sich eine Lampe befindet, etc.’ Ich 
habe immer geglaubt, dass diese Sure, auf die ja die zahlreichen Mihrabs mit 
dem zoroastrischen Lichtkult zusammenhangt und dass der Prophet sie verfasst 
hat, um den Zoroastriern eine Briicke zum Islam zu bauen.”’ ” 











tro. Cf. Havell, /ndian Architecture, p. 99. 12. Letter from Dr. Oscar Reuther to the writer, 
11. Cf.Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persiens, fig. 105. Sept. 22, 1932. 
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This theory of the transmission of the pointed arch from India to Europe, from 
Buddhism through Zoroastrianism, through Islam, until it became associated with the 
ecclesiastical architecture of Christianity, still awaits final proof, but the evidence 
available is impressive and additional study of the problem may in a reasonable time 
yield decisive results. 

The idea of the whole design on the plate seems to be the presentation of the Sa- 
sanian notion of Paradise. This garden palace is not necessarily a fire temple, despite 
the presence of the fire altar.” It seems primarily, if not exclusively, to be a pictorial 
symbol of the Divine Abundance, the infinite source of light and life, which it radiates 
in all directions, thus sustaining Creation in its long contest for the realization of the 
Good. This is the Paradise notion. It had its roots in Sumer. It was developed by 
the Achaemenians, who in turn imparted it to the Jews, when they released them from 
their Babylonian captivity, from whence, with modifications, came our idea of Paradise. 
lt was an essential feature of the Iranian ‘‘ Weltanschauung” throughout Sasanian 
times, and survived almost to the present in the Persian love of gardens and the almost 
religious worship of flowers. 

[hat this style of garden palace continued from Sasanian down to Safavid times is 
abundantly proven by a comparison of this structure with the Palace of the Ali Kapu 
at Isfahan (Fig. 4), which was built by Shah Abbas the Great at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, a thousand years later. The similarities are too numerous and 
precise to be accidental. The proportions are nearly the same. The Ali Kapu like- 
wise consists of a high lower story which is pierced by a tall, pointed arch. In the 
Ali Kapu the porch is on the front instead of on either side, but in the Chahil Sutun, 
the Ain-i-Kaneh, and other contemporary palaces the porches were placed on the sides 
as well as on the front and rear. It is true that the Ali Kapu shows no dome from the 
outside. The available supply of wood in Isfahan was sufficient to allow of a beamed 
roof; but the little square structure on top of the Ali Kapu is obviously reminiscent 
of the Sasanian dome. Moreover, the central hall of the Ali Kapu is domed, as in the 
Sasanian palace. 

We cannot at present trace a continuous series of buildings of this type from Sasa- 
nian to Safavid times. The widespread destruction in Persia, both by earthquakes and 
by the various Mongol invasions, which have been even more devastating, has left 
standing hardly any Islamic monuments before the fourteenth century. Nevertheless, 
we are not without landmarks. The mosques of Kufa and Basra had the same kind 
of columned porches. The tomb of Ismail the Samanid in Bukhara ™ (c. 907) shows 
a similar plain wall pierced by a pointed arch above which is a blind arcade, and the 
building is crowned by a central dome and four little corner domes. That the deri- 
vation of this structure is Sasanian and not Indian as has hitherto been thought is in- 
dicated by other features also. The small engaged columns of the arcade are deeply 
cut with spirals and zigzags like the columns of the Sasanian palaces at Damghan, Kish, 


13. At the Second International Congress for Per- the altar is also visible through the open door, yet 
sian art in London, Prof. Strzygowski referred to this the structure is obviously a fortress, suggesting that 
drawing on the Berlin platter as representing a fire any royal building might include a fire altar. 
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Ctesiphon, and Samara. The great portal is framed with a typical Sasanian pearled 
band, and in the spandrels are plaques with significant relations to some of those at 
Damghan, framed also in a pearled band and with the interior pattern framed by split 
palmettes sueh as appear on a number of the Damghan plaques. The tomb of Sultan 
Sanjar at Merv” (c. 1157) continues the same general scheme, a plain wall pierced by 
a single pointed arch above a blind arcade (in this case in two tiers), and a central 
dome with four small corner domes. On either side of the portal the wall is markedly 
discolored, suggesting that originally there may have been symmetrical stucco orna- 
ments here such as appear on the Sasanian palace. 

The influence of this type of building extended even to India where it culminated in 
the Taj Mahal. It has been recognized by Diez that the Taj Mahal must have been 
derived from the Safavid garden pavilions that were introduced into India together 
with Persian gardens by Baber, but it has generally been assumed that the use of the 
five domes for roofing was a departure from the Persian model introduced by the 
Indian architects. But as the Ali Kapu faithfully continues so many elements of 
this Sasanian garden pavilion, it seems at least probable that the five-dome style must 
also have been continued through mediaeval times and carried into Turkestan, as were 
other features of Sasanian architecture. It would hence be reasonable to assume that 
the Taj Mahal was a faithful adaptation of the Persian model in this as well as in so 
many other respects. 

As for the date of this salver with its revealing drawing, the paired wings under- 
neath the palace and in the panels furnish the strongest reasons for assigning it to 
the sixth or seventh century. These wings, which were derived from the winged disc, 
the Achaemenian symbol of Ahura Mazda, are characteristically and purely Sasanian. 
They were symbols of divine authority, like the altar, showing that the palace is that 
of a divinely appointed king. 

The tamga which crowns the dome provides further evidence of a Sasanian origin. 
This is an insignia which is not sufficiently understood. Similar tamga have been 
found in the Sasanian ruins at Kish; an elaborate one has appeared at Damghan; “ 
a later, somewhat compressed one found at Samara™ is now in the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum; and a vestigial one appears in the mosaics of the Dome of the Rock. 
Dr. Schmidt has found one on a seal in Teheran; Miss Elkins, one in Philadelphia; 
one has been published by Sarre; “ and a number of others have been noted. It is an 
astral symbol of some kind, as is shown by the completer ones, such as those found 
at Damghan, which contain symbols of the Milky Way, the sun, and Venus.” The 
square or triangle perhaps symbolizes the earth. Whatever it may mean, it is cer- 
tainly a Sasanian device and not the sort of thing likely to survive as the conspicuous 
crest of a royal palace after the Arab invasion of Persia. 

Moreover, not only are the symbols shown on this salver definitely Sasanian, but 


15. E. Cohn-Wiener, Jahrbuch Asiatischen Kunst, 19. F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persiens, p. 142. 

1925. 20. The similarity to the sidereal and betylic- 
16. Illustrated London News, April 25, 1931, p. 697. sidereal symbols on Phoenician votive plaques is strik- 
17. Jbid., March 26, 1932, p. 482. ing and probably important. 


18. Cf. Herzfeld, Samara, 1, Der Wandeschmuck, 
fig. 67. 
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they can with good reason be assigned to Chosroes II (590-628), The wings with the 
circular cut-outs at the base, the cross bars, and the elaborately turned-over tips are 
characteristic features of his crown, as shown on the famous plate of Chosroes in the 
Bibliothéque National™ as well as on many seals and coins,” and quite unlike the 
paired wings that appear on the coins of other Sasanian monarchs. Moreover, other 
conspicuous features of the Chosroes crown are the crescent, and the crenellations 
which, as usual, form the sides, both of which appear on the salver where the building 
is shown topped by a crescent and the upper course is ornamented with a row of 
crenellations. 

That the salver is of a sixth or early seventh century date is the unanimous opinion 
of all who have referred to it. By the same token, the palace represented on it must 
be contemporary. It might even be called a garden palace of Chosroes II. 


21. See Sarre, op. cit., fig. 107. 22. Jbid., figs. 142 (11), 143 (13, 14). 
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MONUMENTELE ISTORICE ALE JUDETULUI Binor, I. Bi- 
sericile de Lemn. The Wooden Churches in the 
County of Bihor (Rumania). (With a Summary in 


English). By Coriolan Petranu. 124 ills. Sibiiu, 
Krafft & Drotleff, 1931. 
The pioneer works of Sinitskyj (1868), Sitsinskyj 


(1890-1925), Pavlutskyj (1905), Moklovski-Sokolowski 
(1905), Obminski (1890), W. Shcherbakivskyj (1905), 
and Strzygowski have ably championed the important 
réle played by wooden building, and particularly by 
the remarkable wooden churches of Ukrainia, in the 
evolution of stone architecture. Great progress has 
been made recently in the study of those precious 
relics, and a series of valuable papers on the wooden 
churches in Ukrainia and in the adjacent countries 
has been published in the last few decades. 
them is this beautiful publication dedicated to the 
wooden churches in the county of Bihor, Transylvania 
Rumania, by Professor Coriolan Petranu. 

The book is a twin volume to another work of the 
same distinguished author, published in 1927 under 
the title: Zhe Wooden Churches in the County of Arad, 
Sibiiu, 1927. 

The counties Arad and Bihor constitute the most 
westerly districts of Transylvania, the beautiful Eastern 
Carpathian province of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. Transylvania forms a part of ‘‘ Great Ru- 
mania.’’ Racially and culturally this mountainous 


country recalls the Ukrainian-Rumanian districts of 


Szatmar and Maramorosh to the north. The common 
characteristics of the local populations are to a very 
high degree enhanced by the almost identical folklore, 
domestic arts and crafts, and particularly by their 
quaint wooden churches, which, speaking generally, 
fall within the province of peasant art, also. 

The number of wooden churches in Transylvania 
is relatively great, altogether 1274 structures, built 
mostly in the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries. 
In the department of Bihor adjacent to the partly 
Ukrainian territory of Szatmar and Maramorosh, they 
are, naturally, more numerous than elsewhere: while 
of the 216 villages in Arad only 55 had wooden chur- 
ches, in Bihor there are 151 wooden churches in 
431 villages.! The further north, i. e. nearer to the 
ethnographic center of Ukrainia, the number of wooden 
churches increases geometrically; on the other hand, 
south of Arad they disappear completely. Highly 
significant is also the fact that all wooden churches in 
Transylvania belong to the Greek Orthodox and to 
the Greek Catholic (‘‘ Uniat’’) Rumanians. The Ger- 
mans and Hungarians have none.” J/ufatis mutandis 
identical conditions prevail in Ukrainia. 


1. Petranu, of. cit., p. 62. 

2. IJbid., p. 60. 

8. Jbid., pp. 60 f. 

4. Oprescu, The Peasant Art in Rumania, London, 1929 (special 
autumn number of the S/udio). 
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The significance of these facts is overlooked by 
Professor Petranu. On the contrary, animated by 
otherwise laudable Rumanian patriotism, he claims 3 
that ‘‘ there is a close connection between the wooden 
churches of Transylvania and those of Moldova and 
Wallachia, so that it becomes possible to speak of a 
Rumanian style of wooden buildings. Twenty-eight 
years ago Wesser, in his book on wooden buildings, 
made an independent group of the Rumanian wooden 
churches of Transylvania. By this act the indepen- 
dent significance of these wooden churches was reco- 
gnized. They exercised a deep influence on the Pod- 
karpacka Rus (Czechoslovakia) on the Rumanian 
border; the origin of this style is in Transylvania.’’ 

Anyone familiar with the works of Pavlutskyj, 
Moklovski-Sokolowski, Shcherbakivskyj, Sichynskyj, 
Zalozetskyj, Sitsinskyj, Lushpinskyj, and, of course, 
of Strzygowski, will at once assign such views to the 
sphere of myth, invented by modern Rumanian scho- 
lars for the sake of the glorification of their nation. 
This so-called Transylvania architecture is manifestly 
of a piece with that to the northeast, i. e. that of 
the Ukrainians, whence Transylvania also acquired 
much of its peculiar ‘‘Rumanian’’ civilization, the 
latter being in fact so Ukrainian that modern Ruma- 
nian scholars such as lorga, Oprescu,‘ etc. have fre- 
quently felt obliged to champion its independence. 
The almost identical civilization of Ukrainia and Ru- 
mania, including Transylvania, in the prehistoric pe- 
riod,® the identical historical past of the two nations 
(speaking generally), the identical domestic arts and 
crafts and folklore in Ukrainia and in Rumania, the 
prolonged ecclesiastical dependence of Transylvania- 
Rumania upon Lwow and Kiev, and up to the middle 
of the past century, the identical Slavic alphabet used 
by both neighboring nations in their literary produc- 
tions—all this and many other not less important 
details are nowadays completely forgotten by the 
modern Rumanian scholars. It is highly regrettable, 
indeed, that the influence of the recent German school 
of scientific research, so spectacularly represented 
by Prof. Kossina’s: Die deutsche Vorgeschichte, eine 
hervorragende nationale Wissenschaft (4. Aufl., 
Leipzig, 1925), has reached the workshops of the 
Rumanian scholars, too. 

Professor Petranu would have perhaps seen the 
Transylvanian monuments in a clearer light if he 
had followed rather the trail blazed by his teacher 
Strzygowski, a mere statement of whose theories 
constitutes the most pertinent criticism of Petranu’s 
book. I summarize them in the following paragraph. 

The available evidence indicates that the center of 
the ancient art of wooden architecture is Ukrainia.® 


5. See the works of Khvoika, Ebert, Minns, Rostovtsev, Borovka, 
Fettich, Childe, Peake, etc. 

6. Strzygowski, Zarly Church Art in Northern Europe, Lon- 
don, 1928. 
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From time immemorial the building material of the 
country’s architecture has been wood. The number 
of stone churches erected during the whole last mil- 
lenium is a surprisingly small one;? the number of 
wooden churches, on the other hand, runs into tens 
of thousands. True, none of them is older than the 
fifteenth century, but all of them are faithful repeti- 
tions of the older models. These models surely in- 
fluenced the wooden architecture of Northern and 
Western Europe—not only in the Dark Ages, but 
also before the Roman Empire and before its successor, 
the Roman Church.® Their simple and archaic style 
was by no means a Christian development, but existed 
in pagan times. These early Ukrainian temples were 
plain square buildings entirely lacking ornament.® 
Yet in spite of their simplicity those remarkable 
prehistoric ‘‘block-structures’’ betrayed beauty and 
harmony of form. The “style’’ spread rapidly in all 
directions. Eastwards aud southwards it penetrated 
Armenia, Iran, and India. Here it was promptly 
translated into the unburnt brick of Iran, and into 
the concrete of Armenia. It reverted to the Hellen- 
istic East and Europe: in the Hellenistic countries 
it was translated into stone and became particularly 
popular in the form of the church on a square plan, 
with the cupola on squinches over corners, and later 
with pendentives.1° 

In the West, the primeval proto-Ukrainian block- 
temple penetrated the whole of Northern and Western 
Europe, and ultimately reached America. The stream 
followed invariably the direction of the prehistoric and 
historic migrations of the proto-Ukrainians: !! over 
Poland and Silesia!? into the Rhineland,!% Gaul, 
and further westwards to the British Isles,!4 and 
over Slovakia,}5 Moravia,!6 into the middle Danube 
basin and Alps,!? but especially into Slavonia, Croa- 
tia.18 and ultimately Bacska and Bosnia,!® The south- 
eastern division of this Ukrainian stream emptied 
itself east of the Magyar occupation—in Transyl- 
vania.2° The numberless Slavic topographical names 
in Transylvania, the typically Ukrainian churches 
found there as far south as the counties Bihor and 
Arad, and the whole complex of the spiritual and ma- 
terial civilization of the indigenous population speaks 
very eloquently even today. 


7. Ibid., p. 47. 

8. Ibid res Der Nord-+ in der bildenden Kunst Europas, 
2nd ed., 1928. 

9. Strzygowski, Early Church Art in )/orthern Europe, p. 17. 

10. Jbid., pp. 46, 59, 68. 

ll. Details in my Prehistoric and Historic Migrations of the 
Proto-Ukrainians. 

12. Cf. Strzygowski, Zarly Church Art in Northern Europe, 
pp. 56 ff.; also his Die Holzkirchen in der Umgebung von Bielitz- 
Biala, 1927. 

13. Strzygowski, Early Church Art in Northern Europe, loc. cit. 

i4. Read the works of Keith, Peake, and my Prehistoric and 
Historic Migrations of the Proto-Ukrainians. 

15. Strzygowski, of. cit., p. 55, pl. XI. 

16. Jdid., pp. 56 ff. 

17. Details in my Prehistoric and Historic Migrations of the 
Proto-Ukrainians. 

18. Strzygowski, Joc. cit. 

Let us not forget that there exists a numerous Ukrainian colony 
in Slavonia and Croatia up to the present day. The spiritual center 
of the colony is Krizhevats. Cf. Joseph Grodskyj, Zhe Situation of 
the Ukrainians in Bosnia, pp. 108-124. Lwow, 1910. 

19. Jdid., pp. 1-102. 

20. Besides the works cited see M. Hrushevskyj, /storia Ukrainy- 
Rusy, vol. I, pp. 494, 508, 520, Lwow, 1904. 

21. Strzygowski, of. cit., p. 73; also his Der Norden in der 
bildenden Kunst Europas, 2nd ed., 1927. 
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From the point of view of evolution, the impor- 
tance of this most primitive architectural type of 
Ukrainia, which we may justly call the Carpathian 
style, is, according to Professor Strzygowski, im- 
mense.?! Its great antiquity is unquestionable, and 
for this reason, the quaint, simple, but solemn and 
harmonious wooden ‘“ block-churches’’ cannot be con- 
sidered as imitations of Western European stone types 
(Gothic), as was conceived by some Polish scholars 22 
but must be conceived as precious remnants of the 
primitive Slavic square temples, early translated in 
the famous island of Ruegen into stone.23 This re- 
presents the first architectural stage from which the 
subsequent, more elaborate types of the Ukrainian 
wooden church have evolved, such as the chur- 
ches of one, two, three, five,24 and nine cupolas.25 
These cupola types, characterized with remarkable 
beauty and harmony of form and proportion, we may 
call the Podolian style. But the basic prototype of 
the Podolian style is certainly the simple Carpathian 
block-church, for, as was ingeniously observed by Pro- 
fessor Strzygowski,26 the elaborate Podolian church 
of the Ukrainians is nothing short of ‘‘an aggre- 
gate of squares in one, or two dispositions, three 
in a line (Taraz), or five crosswise (Chodorow),”’ or 
even nine, as for instance in Novocherkask (Samara). 
The historical development of the basic Carpathian type 
is traced by Professor Strzygowski through ‘‘ Kashmir, 
India, Iran and Armenia to the richest specimens 
which are found in Santa Sophia at Constantinople, 
and St. Peter’s at Rome.’’ 27 

Let it be added that before the time of great standard 
architectural styles, wood was the principal building 
material in Western Europe and on the British Isles, 
too. No wonder also that the early and present- 
day ‘‘ half-timber churches’’ of Western Europe, so 
ingeniously reviewed by Professor Strzygowski,?* are 
also direct emanations of ancient, luxuriant wooden 
architecture. The hundreds of picturesque Ukrainian 
wooden churches built in recent decades by the 
Ukrainian settlers in Canada, the United States, South 
America (chiefly Brazil and Argentine), and in many 
parts of Asia, but especially in the ‘‘ Zelenyj Klyn,”’ 
i. e. in the ‘* Pri-Amurskyj Kraj,’’ are pure and simple 
replicas of the ancient churches which still are in 


22. Quoted by Prof. Strzygowski, arly Church Art in Northern 
Europe, p. 73. 


283. The tempel at Arcona, erroneously referred by Prof. C. Schuch- 
hardt to the Near East. See his A/teuropa: Eine Vorgeschichie 
unseres Erdteils, 2. Aufi., Berlin, 1926, and Arkona, Rethra, Vi- 
neta: Ortsuntersuchungen und Ausgrabungen, 2. Aufl., 1926. 


24. Strzygowski, Joc. cit. 


25. The nine-cupola church of Ukrainia was overlooked by 
Prof. Strzygowski. As a classical instance we quote the fine church 
in Novomoskowsk (Samara), reproduced by W. Shcherbakivsjkyj in 
The Wooden Churches in Ukrainia and their Types, in Zapysky 
Nauk. Tow. Im. Sh., UXXIV, p. 25, Lwow, 1906. The Carpathian 
mountains can be considered as the natural cause of the differentia- 
tion of the two basic architectural styles of these wooden churches, 
The mountains preserved the primitive style, Carpathian, while the 
developed style, Podolian, grew up on the Ukrainian plains. In 
Lemkivshchyna (the most westerly corner of Ukrainia), however, 
the Carpathian style is dominant south and north of the Car- 
pathians, while further eastwards—towards Mukaciv and Maramo- 
rosh—here and there the Podolian style invades the Hungarian 
territory of the Ukrainians. Consult the maps in Strzygowski, Die 
Altslavische Kunst, op. cit., 1929, pp. 243 f. 


26.° Op. cit., p. 57. 
27. Strzygowski, of. cit., p. 73. 
28. Strzygowski, Joc. cit. 
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existence in the old and mysterious Ukrainia of 
today. 

As a source book preserving the photographic re- 
productions of the swiftly disappearing churches of 
Carpathian style in the hilly country of Bihor, the 
work of Professor Petranu is invaluable. Great praise 
is due to the enlightened government of Rumania 
for the preservation of these precious monuments of 
bygone days, and for the promotion of comprehen- 
sive studies of them. And this praise is the more 
deserving, the more we know the vandalism of the 
former Hungarian government, which for the sake 
of acceleration of its ‘‘ Magyarization policy,’’ used 
purposely to destroy the invaluable remnants of the 
age-old Ukrainian antiquities in the Carpathians.*® 


ALEXANDER SUSHKO 


A History OF SIENESE PAINTING. Sy George Harold 
Edgell. xxviii, 302 pp.; 441 figs. New-York, The 
Dial Press, 1932. 10 dollars. 


Interest in Sienese art was delayed because Siena 
kept aloof from the Renaissance. Mediaeval Italy 
was thought vital, until a very few decades ago, chiefly 
as a point of departure for studying the achievements 
of humanism. From that viewpoint the work of Ci- 
mabue and Giotto was significant for what it led to, 
whereas the work of Duccio and Simone Martini led to 
nothing. Criticism from Dante to Vasari and history 
from Cosimo Pater Patriae to Cosimo the Grand Duke 
combined to erect a wall of sanctity around the art 
of Florence. Fortunately, this art was of a high 
enough order to maintain an elevated position, but 
the attention to the Middle Ages inspired by Roman- 
ticism has resulted in breaking down Renaissance 
dogma especially in matters of taste, and, one may 
hope, a fairer sense of values has been attained. 
Once armed with the axiom that non-humanistic art 
may be interesting, the pioneers of modern criticism 
found that there were whole worlds of beauty almost 
untouched. One of these was Siena, the city whose 
people paraded singing hymns behind Duccio’s altar- 
piece when it was borne to the Cathedral, the city 
which could rear the great mystics Catherine and Ber- 
nardino at a time when mystics were out of fashion. 

Archivists like Milanesi had published a wealth 
of documentary material about the painters of Siena. 
Pictures abounded at every turn, some few with names 
and dates. A visit to small towns and villages often 
resulted in remarkable discoveries. Quickly a group 
of connoisseurs formed; many of them devoted a 
lifetime to the task of reconstructing the history ofa 
prolific activity whose very meanest creations rarely 
fail to echo something of a great technical tradition 
in which profound feeling often found artistic expres- 
sion. The preliminary work appeared in specialized 
magazines like the Gazette des Beaux Arts and Ras- 
segna d@’arte senese, which latter came into being for 
this avowed purpose and only recently met a much- 
lamented end. The main lines of development at 
length grew clear. Attempts were made to point rela- 
tionships with art in neighboring places, and occa- 


29. In the year 1919, during my archaeological! expedition to the 
Ukrainians of the ‘‘ Uhorsjka Rusj’’ (Ruthenia, now under the 
Czechoslovak administration), I found in the church tower at Oria- 
byna (Szepes m.) a library numbering over 1000 volumes of old 


sionally to estimate the influence of large artistic 
movements like the Byzantine and the Gothic. Minor 
personalities came to light; attributions built up the 
tangible remains ofa career. Detailed connoisseurs’ 
lists began to be published by Berenson over thirty 
years ago. Summaries of the school were given in 
general histories of Italian painting. The first ency- 
clopaedic account appeared in Venturi’s volumes. 
This was superseded by Van Marle’s treatment in the 
second volume of his //alian Schools of Painting (1924), 
which, however, considered only the fourteenth cen- 
tury and was almost entirely concerned with the recon- 
struction of personalities. A recent work in the Pan- 
theon series, Zhe TZrecento in Siena, by Weigelt, 
accomplished a broad survey but again did not go 
much beyond the year 1300. Thusa single volume 
on the painting of Siena as a whole with some emphasis 
on the larger cultural issues was still to be written. 
The author, an experienced and well-known critic in 
the field, and Professor of Fine Arts in Harvard Uni- 
versity, is well equipped for the task of filling what 
might be considered one of the more glaring gaps 
in the literature of art history. The appearance of 
his work is therefore of great importance. 

The story begins very properly with that rarest of 
indispensables, a map, on which most of the places 
discussed are duly indicated. One gets the impression 
that Siena’s location was important in determining 
her artistic evolution. There is interesting comment 
on routes of travel. Political affiliations were signi- 
ficant too, for an ill-advised devotion to the Ghibel- 
line cause drew Siena close to the Byzantine court of 
Frederick II in Sicily just as it combined with other 
factors to make Florence her deadly enemy. 

There is an important thirty-five page introduction 
to the whole subject, in which the influence of ante- 
cedent styles is considered: the Gothic with its Ro- 
manesque backgrounds, the Byzantine especially in 
its South Italian form. In addition, a Far Eastern 
flavor is remarked upon with more emphasis than is 
usual. That this is not pure fancy is clear in Am- 
brogio’s fresco of a Franciscan martyrdom which took 
place near Bombay; the subject is no more exotic 
than details like a melon-shaped helmet and a Mon- 
golian spectator (fig. 142). But the relationship re- 
mains, on the whole, a matter of theory, and the 
author’s repeated insistence has a slightly personal 
tinge. Occasionally, Professor Edgell is willing to 
agree that certain similarities in aesthetic approach, 
such as the use of line, are a coincidence. In the 
present lack of almost all evidence this would seem 
to be the most reasonable attitude, though the com- 
parison is undeniably interesting. When, however, 
the author goes so far as to consider Duccio’s asym- 
metrical balance of a single figure against a group in 
Christ Washing the Disciples’ Feet ‘‘ a commonplace 
in oriental art but rare in western painting,’’ he proves 
too much. The composition of this subject hardly 
varies in its essentials from East Christian practice 
some eight centuries old. Its occurrence in the Co- 
dex Rossanensis of the sixth century, Petropolitanus 21, 
of perhaps the early eighth, and in the Byzantine 


Slavic books and manuscripts—all destroyed by rain and snow, for 
the large windows of the spacious “library room’’ were deprived 
entirely of glass panes, 
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Psalter of 1066 in the British Museum are only typical 
cases that are conveniently listed in Millet’s Jcono- 
graphie de l’Evangile. \f the inspiration is ‘‘ oriental,”’ 
the word signifies a region much further west than 
that implied by the author. 

The consideration of Gothic elements might have 
been profitably elaborated with more specific examples. 
Certain of Simone’s figures like the Madonna of the 
Maesta (fig. 78) and the Christ in the Apparition to 
St. Martin (fig. 87) are very clear witnesses to the inroads 
of French style, while the ‘‘ Byzantine’ St. Louis of 
Toulouse at Naples (fig. 81), for all its imperson- 
ality, reveals an interest in the curling edges of 
drapery not to be found in Italy apart from Northern 
influence. The fall of the Virgin’s mantle in many 
of Pietro Lorenzetti’s representations, disclosing a 
slender S-shaped area of ermine lining (fig. 133) is 
common in Gothic manuscripts, and even occurs in 
the Romanesque period. These are small points, to 
be sure, but not without their usefulness in an attempt 
to relate Sienese painting properly to the art of med- 
iaeval Europe. 

The Byzantine elements might have been elaborat- 
ed on the picturesque narrative side. This is half 
of Byzantine art, throughout its history. As opposed 
to the hieratic tradition of the court and the official 
church, it gave expression at once to popular senti- 
ment and the mysticism of the monasteries. Even in 
the Middle Period, when a style of universal signifi- 
cance was attained, marginal psalters and provincial 
frescoes attest a concurrent subjective attitude expres- 
sed in the form of dramatic narrative. Thus, the 
influence Byzantine art exerted was dual like the art 
itself. The contrast is clear in a single work, Duccio’s 
Maesta, between the dogmatic central theme and the 
subsidiary scenes from the life of Christ. This duality 
remains characteristic of Sienese art, and on the nar- 
rative side the Lorenzetti, Pietro in particular, evinced 
a remarkable interest in the problem of describing 
space to contain the action. Their scenes are crowded 
with stage-sets, and slim colonettes mark off the 
foreground plane. In 1342 Pietro even anticipated 
Mantegna by incorporating the frame into the picture 
plane (fig. 136). This inclination already lexisted in 
Duccio (note fig. 47 and its curious echo in fig. 60). 
Back of Duccio it now appears, is the influential style 
of the Byzantine revival which began soon after the 
accession of the Paleologi in 1261. 

However this may be, the author strikes his theme, 
which is Siena, and maintains it to the end. Thus 
the most interesting fact about Sassetta, apart from 
his artistic achievement, is his proximity to Simone 
after the lapse of a century. The fashionable Matteo 
di Giovanni was historically the most important of 
the Quattrocento Sienese but one of the least cha- 
racteristic, and, accordingly, by no means the most 
interesting. Francesco di Giorgio, who could forget 
his scientific erudition and recreate in a Trecento 
vocabulary, is far more absorbing. When the Sienese 
spirit was finally exhausted, after a hundred years of 
opposition to the Renaissance, the surrender was com- 
plete, and the book very properly comes to an end 
after a brief exposition of the dénouement. 

It is not easy to make connoisseurship interesting to 
the general reader, who wishes, after all, only an 
intelligent view of the whole subject, Unfortunately, 
for him the task of the critics is very far from com- 
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plete, and several important steps in the main evo- 
lution depend on technical hypotheses which are still 
arguable. Thus, the narrative of Professor Edgell’s 
book is unavoidably broken up by considerations of 
points of archaeology and attribution. The transition 
is sometimes abrupt and unity is thereby impaired. 
Typical is the long discussion of whether Guido’s 
Madonna dates 1221 or 1271, injected into a treatment 
of general stylistic backgrounds. Yet the point is 
absolutely vital to the question of Sienese priority. 
Each artist is necessarily the object of detailed con- 
noisseur’s examination, so that for the time being 
the thread of the story is lost. When the artist’s 
whole existence depends on expert opinion, however, 
there is hardly any other way of reasonably attacking 
the matter. 

Art history and connoisseurship keep strange com- 
pany, though the relationship ought to be of the clos- 
est. The connoisseur is apt to lose sight of objective 
fact and larger issues, while the historian is often 
forced to simplify and omit quite arbitrarily, or else 
to relegate argument to footnotes. When a single 
person combines the two attitudes the dangers, like 
the advantages, are increased. Professor Edgell tends 
to change from historian to expert and back again 
with lightning rapidity. Though this is partly due 
to the nature of his subject, there is a fundamental 
lack of integration of its two chief aspects. 

In general, it might be said that in this case the 
expert got the better of the historian, for the expert 
arrives at conclusions which, as we shall see, the 
historian would hardly follow. Indeed, the whole 
method of treating personalities is open to objection. 
The author clearly desires to present rather complete 
accounts, particularly in the more controversial Tre- 
cento. He begins by summarizing the artist’s style 
and achievement. This is generally followed by a 
list of documentary information. Then come the pic- 
tures, one by one, the documented examples mixed 
with attributions in a prearranged chronological order. 
They are found to exhibit the qualities already set down 
in the summary. Thus is the artist’s personality. built 
up, to be used as a basis for further attribution. 

This method is appropriate, perhaps, for a hand- 
book, but the present work is conceived on a much 
more ambitious scale. It is clearly a vehicle for the 
author’s expert opinion in which he takes occasion 
to answer other experts. Hence, it is open to scien- 
tific analysis. One can only point out the advisability 
of the reverse procedure, namely, to start with dates 
and documented works, to summarize from these, 
and to employ this as a basis for attribution, it being 
taken as axiomatic that no attribution shall be made 
from another attribution. Only in the most obvious 
cases—and even this is dangerous—may an exception 
be made. Always comparisons should first involve 
documented works. In no other way can a vicious 
circle be avoided. 

As an example of method especially dangerous for 
students one might cite the treatment of Naddo Cec- 
carelli, in which four works are taken up in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) a Madonna at Richmond, signed 
and dated; (2) a Madonna at Siena, attributed on the 
basis of (1); (3) a Pieta and Saints at Englewood, 
attributed on the basis of (2); (4) a Madonna at Bu- 
dapest, signed. 

In the same way the Boston Marriage of St. Cathe- 
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rine (fig. 207) is ascribed to Barna from the Frick 
panel, itself an attribution. In turn, four panels at 


Siena (figs. 209, 210) are attributed on the basis of 


the Boston panel. Hence, we are three removes from 
the frescoes at San Gimignano, from which the Frick 
panel was originally ascribed. To me the Boston 
work is by no means a certain attribution, and that 
of the four saints at Siena is positively wrong, In any 
case, there is nothing in the method to recommend 
the attribution, and to call the Boston panel ‘‘ Barna’s 
greatest in tempera ’’ when all Barna panels are attri- 
butions means very little indeed. 

In the final analysis, an attribution is satisfactory 
when a spiritual kinship with related works is felt 
subjectively. Except by sheer will-power, however, 
no one can force anyone else to agree that the assum- 
ed overtones exist. Criticism must therefore exhaust 
every archaeological possibility before proceeding to 
private revelation. Thus, in considering the Rucellai 
and related Madonnas mention should have been made 
of the change from wooden to stone thrones at the 
turn of the century, as this may have some place in 
the final solution (figs. 30 and 36). Likewise, the 
frame of the Palazzo di Venezia Madonna (fig. 110 
indicates a relatively late date, and this fact is more 
illuminating in extracting the panel from Simone’s 
@uvre than the assertion that it is ‘‘certainly not by 
Simone.”’ It would not be difficult to point the con- 
trast to the late works of Simone, after the problem 
had been thus simplified. Only recently in Sienese 
criticism has proper attention been generally paid to 
items like frames, haloes, stamping, tooling, orna- 
mental motives, costume, furniture, and, above all, 
iconography both contemporary and past. The delay 
was due partly to lack of facilities for such study, but 
in all fairness it can be said that a great deal of writ- 
ing on Sienese painting adopts subjective reaction 
much too exclusively as a criterion of judgment. 

In the consideration of the enigmatic Barna, it is 
stated on page 159 that “his name appears again in 
1355 and 1357.’’ This is an error which should be 
corrected because of the confusion that might result 
from it. The passage cited in Milanesi as reference 
(I, 28) actually connects these dates with Luca di 
Tommé and not with Barna, though, admittedly, at 
first glance the wording is ambiguous. In Zhe Art 
Bulletin for June, 1932 (XIV, 2), I supported the 
hypothesis that Barna died in 1355 or 1356 and that 
his frescoes on the right wall of the Collegiata at 
San Gimignano just preceded in date those of Bar- 
tolo di Fredi opposite, once dated 1356. Were the 
date 1357 authentic for Barna the argument would, 
of course, collapse. Quite apart from this, however, 
it is important for the study of Barna to note that 
the dates 1355 and 1357 do not apply tohim. Pro- 
fessor Edgell places the frescoes by Barna about 1360, 
but it seems possible to advance this by some five 
years. The identification of Vasari’s ‘‘ Berna Sanese’”’ 
with Milanesi’s ‘‘ Barna di Bertino’’ is justifiable; it 
could be strengthened by mention of Ghiberti’s name 
‘*‘ Barna.” The estimate of Barna as the peer ‘‘even 
of Pietro Lorenzetti’’ is partly based on a comparison 
of the Betrayal (fig. 203) to the fresco at Assisi (fig. 129), 
which not even the author ascribes without question 
to Pietro himself. 

Although documentary information permits, there 
is no account of the stylistic evolution of Bartolo di 


Fredi, a prolific artist of the second half of the four- 
teenth century, whose reversion to the tradition of 
Simone after Lorenzettian beginnings seems to be 
typical of the period asa whole. It is difficult enough 
to find a path through the wilderness of minor paint- 
ers of this time, and so suggestive an indication as 
this should be made the most of. A comparison of 
the Louvre Presentation (fig. 217) to Ambrogio Lo- 
renzetti’s in the Uffizi (fig. 165) hardly reveals Bartolo 
di Fredi as a ‘‘pure follower of Pietro Lorenzetti,’’ 
to say the least. In the article already cited I have 
tried to show other connections with Ambrogio, spe- 
cifically the type of Madonna del Latte of the San Fran- 
cesco panel (fig. 149). This is not to deny, of course, 
a strong affinity with Pietro. 

One of the most valuable portions of the book is 
the summary of the intricate problem of Ugolino Lo- 
renzetti and the Ovile Master. The suggestion is 
made that the two personalities will eventually be 
merged into a single one which developed out of 
Ugolino da Siena toward Pietro Lorenzetti. It is of 
some interest to note that since the book went to 
press this has been attempted by Millard Meiss (Ar? 
Bulletin, XIII, p. 376), who traces a career lasting 
perhaps even after 1360. The writer also replies very 
ably to a simultaneous article by Andrea Péter (Ri- 
vista darte, XIII, pp. 1-44) wherein is a fantastic 
attempt to show that Berenson’s Ugolino Lorenzetti 
and DeWald’s Ovile Master were distinct painters 
and that on occasion both were busy on the same 
work. Berenson’s new lists have also made their 
appearance (/talian Pictures of the Renaissance, Ox- 
ford, 1932); under *‘ Ugolino Lorenzetti’’ he incorpo- 
rates DeWald’s attributions. 

There are a number of small confusions which 
mar the accuracy and usefulness of the book. It is 
the reviewer’s duty to call attention to them. For 
convenience they are listed in order. 

Figure 21 — the date MCCCXXVIII is part of 
Simone’s fresco of Guidoriccio (fig. 92) above the 
panel by Guido. Its inclusion in the illustration is 
unfortunate because the date of the Guido is under 
discussion in the text. 

Pages 43-44 — the Rucellai Madonna was ascribed 
to Cimabue before the time of Vasari, who in this 
case followed tradition. (See Albertini, J/emoriale, 
1510; the book of Antonio Billi; and the Codex Maglia- 
bechiano). Professor Edgell is opposed to rehabil- 
itating Vasari, but sometimes the Aretine was not 
so arbitrary as is on occasion made out. 

Page 115 — the date 1328 was corrected to 1329 by 
DeWald (Art Studies, VII, p. 138) and the altarpiece 
identified with that done for the Carmelites in the 
same year. Fig. 126 is therefore a predella for fig. 123. 

Page 190, note 6 — the reference to Douglas should 
read ‘‘ Burlington Magazine, May, 1903, pp. 306-318.” 

Page 192 — fig. 255 illustrates St. Anthony tempted, 
not tormented. The title of fig. 255 should be changed 
accordingly. 

Page 225 — Piero’s Assumption at Borgo San Se- 
polcro was begun in 1454 and possibly not completed 
till fifteen years later. Matteo could not, therefore, 
have assisted Piero on this picture and have left 
Borgo before 1450 unless he returned there. Like- 
wise, if he were born in 1435 he could not have 
been assisting Piero at Borgo on a triptych when 
seventeen years old. 
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From the foregoing it will be observed that the 
book is not without its faults both grave and trivial. 
Nevertheless, it is an extremely valuable contribution 
to the literature. For its synthesis, its more than 
four hundred illustrations, and its summaries of ma- 
terial one cannot be too grateful. Finally, there is 
a large amount of personal experience packed into 
these pages, and for this there can be no substitute. 
Remarks on the condition of pictures and especially 
on their color are the fruits of long association. 
Knowledge of such things is what the acolyte can 
only aspire to. Other histories of Sienese painting 
will be written, but Professor Edgell’s sets a high 
standard. 


S. L. FAIson, Jr. 


Note to ANTIQUE AND MEDIAEVAL GEMS ON BOOK- 
COVERS AT Utrecut. By G. A. S. Snijder, in The 
Art Bulletin, XIV, 1, 1932, pp. 5-52; 40 figs. 


In my paper on Antique and Mediaeval Gems..., 
p. 16, note 41, I referred to a quotation by Kunz, 
which I had been unable to identify. My friend, Pro- 
fessor Donald S. Robertson, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has very kindly supplied me with definite infor- 
mation about Kunz’s misquotation. ‘ Ridgeley ”’ is 
obviously the late Professor Ridgeway, who in Vol. II 
of The Early Age of Greece, ed. by Gow and Ro- 
bertson (1931), which appeared after my paper was in 
the press, deals extensively with rock crystal (pp. 431 f.) 
and antique burning-glasses, and (p. 433) calls atten- 
tion to a passage in the Rituale of the Abbey of 
St. Edmund at Bury (cf. M. R. James, On the Abbey 
of St. Edmund at Bury, Cambridge Antiq. Society, 
Octavo Public. No. XXVIII, 1895, p. 185), from which 
it appears that the succentor on Maundy Thursday, 


** had to light the new fire by means of a lens; only 
when the sun did not shine might he resort to the 
vulgar flint and steel.’’ This practice seems to prove 
conclusively that burning-glasses were in continuous 
use throughout the Middle Ages. 

As some time elapsed between the writing of my 
paper and its appearance, I may be allowed to add 
a few references to recent publications, which I had 
not been able to consult. F. Matz, Die Lauersforter 
Phalerae (92 Winckelmannsprogramm, Berlin) has 
dealt with the little Bacchus, or rather Eros, in the 
Bibl. Nationale (298), which he assigns to the late 
Hellenistic age. If this be true the date of the Utrecht 
Bacchus should be fixed more definitely to the rst 
century A. D. than I have done (p. 36). On phalerae 
generally cf. Matz, op. cit., pp. 36f. An important 
contribution to our knowledge of antique gem and 
glass cutting, during the first millennium of our 
age, by G. E. Pazaurek, has appeared in Belvedere 
(Vienna), XI, 1932; the author (pp. 12 f.) reproduces 
the pseudo-cameos Utrecht I and II, but has not 
attempted to date these pieces more precisely or to 
assign them to a definite center of fabrication. My 
friend Dr. Eichler (Vienna), finally, has called my 
attention to O. Posse, Die Siegel der deutschen Kaiser 
und Koénige (1909 f.), Vol. 1, a work which I should 
have mentioned (p. 12) in connection with the usage 
of sealing with antique stones in the early Middle 
Ages. The Merovingian bust in Mainz, only gene- 
rally dealt with in my paper (pp. 51 f.) and not re 
produced, will be published in the second part of 
Germania, 1933, together with some other minor 
works of art, which may throw new light on the occur- 
rence of sea monsters in the West (cf. pp. 48 f.). 


G. A. S. SNIJDER 





